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St. Michael's College Security Log 


Security report, from Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, 1996, is compiled by Officer David MacPeek. 


September 28, 1996 


11:30 p.m. Motor vehicle incident on 
College Parkway. 

11:31 p.m. Broke up party on College 
Parkway. 


September 29, 1996 


12:03 a.m. Found a bicycle near the 
Hamel daycare. 
1:51 a.m. Found vandalism to the bus 


stop. 

4:00 a.m. The wind knocked the top off 
of a lamp post in the Klein parking lot. 
The top was retrieved. 


§:29 a.m. Intoxicated visitor. 


October 1, 1996 


Note: Advised the grounds crew that 
Rescue needed a key to the fence around 
the gas pumps. 


October 2, 1996 


12:04 a.m. Attempted vandalism to a 
fire extinguisher in the center hall area of 
the third floor of Ryan. 

7:11 a.m. Asked kids to get off the west 
porch of Hamel. 

4:00 p.m. Note: A postal employee needs 
the bicycles removed from the ramp area 
at Joyce. Removal notes were placed on 
the bicycles. 


October 3, 1996 


7:07 p.m. Picked up a Trustee at the air- 
port and brought to the President’s house. 
The flight was late. 

8:56 p.m. Picked up a Trustee and 
brought to the Days Inn. The flight was 
late. 

9:30 p.m. Called to get Ryan boiler 
working. Tried the flame failure reset, but 
nothing worked. It was very cool in Ryan, 
and had several calls from residents. 
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Campus Scene 


Military institute opens doors to women 


LEXINGTON, Va.—Male cadets at 
the Virginia Military Institute live in bleak 
barracks, rise before sun and march single- 
file on the academy’s parade grounds. 

For 157 years, that’s been the routine 
at the state-supported military college. 
And school officials say they’re not about 
to change the routine now that women 
cadets will be joining their ranks. 

On Sept. 21, VMI’s governing body 
voted 9-8 to admit female cadets in com- 
pliance with a June 26 U.S. Supreme 
Court 7-to-1 ruling that it must allow 
women or become private. 

VMI was the last state-supported mil- 
itary college for men only. 

But school officials insist the same 


tough standards that now apply to male _ 


cadets will apply to women. They will be 
required to get the same crewcuts, live in 
the same dorms and meet the same physi- 
cal requirements as men. 

“Female cadets will be treated pre- 
cisely as we treat male cadets,” said Gen. 
Josiah Bunting, VMI superintendent, in a 
news conference. “Fully qualified women 
would themselves feel demeaned by any 


relaxation in the standards.” 

This decision has prompted some 
women’s and civil-rights groups to argue 
that VMI is creating a hostile environment 
for female cadets. 

“You’re not welcome here,” said 
Karen Johnson, vice president of member- 
ship for National Organization of Women 
(NOW). “That’s very clearly the message 
they’re sending out.” 

At other military academies, women’s 
fitness tests are scored differently because 
of the physical differences between men 
and women. Women are given two min- 
utes longer to complete a two-mile run. 
Women also are allowed to have their hair 
about two inches longer than men. 

The only planned changes, to VMI 
will be a separate shower and bathroom | 
for the women and dorm window curtains. 
Like men, women will not have locks on 
their doors. 

NOW and the American Civil 
Liberties Union have stated that VMI must 
be closely monitored as it begins its inte- 
gration of women. 

“T know it’s hard for them to accept 


these changes,” Johnson said. “If you 
serve in the military...you’re going to have 
to get used to having women in the work- 
force.” 

When asked if Superintendant 
Bunting expected further litagation as a 
result of VMI’s decision to have the same 
requirements for all cadets regardless of 
their sex, he replied “I do.” 

VMt has received close to 80 requests 
for applications since the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. For the past three months, VMI has 
refused to give applications to women and 
instead referred them to check out the 
school’s web site. 

This prompted the Justice Department 
to file an emergency motion with the U.S. 
Court of the A peals for the Fourth Circuit 
on. Sept. 10. 
VMI begin admitting women immediately. 

“This is not a decision we made easi- 
ly,” said William Berry, president of the 
Board of Visitors that governs VMI, “but 
we shall welcome the women who come 
here ready to meet the rigorous challenges 
that produce the nation’s finest citizen sol- 
diers.” 


Listen to mom when she says “wash your hands’ 


NEW ORLEANS—Millions — of 
Americans weren’t listening when their 
mom told them to wash their hands after 
going to the bathroom. 

Almost one-third of 6,333 people 
recently observed in public restrooms 
failed to wash up after doing their busi- 
ness, and that spreads germs, says the 
American Society of Microbiology. 

To gather the information, researchers 
hid in stalls or pretended to comb their hair 
while observing exactly what people do— 
or don’t do—in public restrooms in five 
major cities. 

As it turns out, the results contrast 
sharply with an earlier phone survey, in 
which 94 percent told researchers they 
wash their hands after using public 
restrooms. 
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Interestingly, Americans with college 
degrees were slightly less likely to say 
they wash their hands than those without 
college degrees. 

The restroom survey, sponsored by 
ASM and aspirin-maker Bayer Corp., also 
found: 

¢ The dirtiest hands may be in New 
York. Only 60 percent of the 2,129 people 
observed washed their hands after using a 
restroom in Penn Station. 

¢ Chicago hands may be the cleanest. 
Researchers at Navy Pier saw 78 percent 
take the time to wash up. 

¢ Seventy-one percent of people at a 
New Orleans’ casino washed their hands, 
followed by 69 percent at San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Park and 64 percent at an 
Atlanta Braves’ home game. 
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Across all cities, women washed their 
hands more often than men: 74 percent 
versus 61 percent. 

The disparity was most pronounced 
at the Atlanta Braves game, where 89 per- 
cent of women washed compared to only 
46 percent of men. 

Dr. Gail Cassell, chair of the 
University of Alabama’s microbiology 
department, said that handwashing may 
seem trivial but failing to do so can have 
tragic, even deadly consequences. 

“By not washing our hands regularly, 
we may be causing our own poor health 
and spreading germs to others,” she said. 

“In fact, the spread of many germs 
that cause infections—ranging from the 
common cold to diarrhea—can be reduced 
by handwashing with soap and water.” 
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Cornell residence 
halls are under fire 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Theme dormitories 
should not segregate students by race, con- 
tends a New York civil rights leader, who 
says two Cornell University resident halls 
are doing just that. 

At Cornell, students can opt to live in 
one of 10 special “theme” dormitories, 
where residents take part in special pro- 
grams on the performing arts, languages or 
even ethnic heritage. 

Two of the so-called “program hous- 
es” are Ujamaa Residential College, where 
most of the residents are black, and the 
Latino Living Center, where most resi- 
dents are Hispanic. 

The ethnic houses rankled Michael l 

“Meyers, “executive director of the New 
York Coalition, who ‘charged that the uni- 
versity was practicing racial and ethnic 
segregation in the dorms. 

The U.S. Department of Education 
ruled Sept. 22 that Cornell did not violate 
federal civil-right laws by allowing the 
ethnic dorms. But the department required 
that the university provide information on 
“recruitment activities” of the Latino 
Living Center. 

Susan H. Murphy, Cornell’s vice pres- 
ident for student and academic services, 
said the university was pleased with the 
ruling, adding that all students, regardless 
of nationality, race, religion or ethnicity, 
are welcome to be residents of the houses. 

“Both units, and indeed all of 
Cornell’s 10 program houses, contribute to 
the intellectual, cultural and social diversi- 
ty of the entire campus,” Murphy said. 
“We look forward to their continued ser- 
vice to the university community in the 
future.” 

In an agreement with the Education 
Department, the university stated that the 
Latino Living Center “will not make dis- 
tinctions on the basis of national origin 
when recruitning students.” 

Meyers called the progrma houses 
“campus ghettos,” and said he plans to 
appeal. 
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Students discuss diversity at St. Michael’s 


By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College has 
made great strides in recognizing 
diversity. But the question 
remains if international and 
minority students really feel com- 
fortable on a_ predominately 
white campus. 

The Defender talked with 
three students to see just how 
diverse the campus is. 

The following are impres- 
sions that international and 
minority students have of 
American culture. 

Annel Ludie Pierre Louis is a 
25 year-old from Haiti who has 
been studying in the Intensive 
English Program, I.E.P. She 
hopes to continue her studies and 
become an interpreter. 

Joanna Rodriguez is a senior 
_ from the New York metropolitan 
area majoring in psychology. 

Katarina Matasova, a senior 
majoring in Business 
Administration and minoring in 
Italian, is originally from the 
Slovak republic. Before coming 
to St. Michael’s, she was an 
exchange student in Reading, 
Mass. In 1993, the year she was 
to return, Czechoslovakia sepa- 
rated and her parents advised her 
to stay in the United States for a 
few more months. It was at that 
time that she decided to attend 
college in this country. 

Each talked briefly of where 
they thought the campus current- 
ly was in regards to understand- 
ing diversity and how they hope it 
will evolve. 

“So far it’s good, I really do 
like St. Michael’s,” Matasova 
said. “I chose this college basi- 
cally because of the environment, 
sO many international students, 
such a good international base, 


Ethnicity at St.Michael’s 





Full-time matriculating students 


African-American 9 


Hispanic 27 


Caucasian 1,698 
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We Asian/Pacific Islanders 10 
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46 (Non US Citizens) 


and so many people to help 
you.” 

When asked if they felt com- 
fortable on the campus, each 
noted that their level of comfort 
changes from day to day given 
the situation they are in. 

Matasova said that for those 
international students who only 
spend a short time at the college, 


it is very hard for them to make _ 


friends. 

“Americans are well estab- 
lished here and don’t really care 
about an international friend,” 
Matasova said, referring to the 
difficulties international students 
face in cultivating friendships. 
Yet, she said that some of her best 
friends are American. 

Louis observed that 
Americans are more private and 
reserved than people from her 
country. She hasn’t made any 
American friends. She said that 


no American students have 
approached her to talk. And when 
she has tried to initiate conversa- 
tions, she said that people may be 
friendly with her one day and 
then might not talk to her the 
next. 

“Sometimes they want to 
talk to you, but maybe they don’t 


‘want to bother you or they think 
that they are bothering you,” 


Louis said. “It’s strange to me 
because in Haiti we are very 
familiar to everyone.” 

“They focus on their things 
rather than trying to help you,” 
she added. 

Matasova, who was secre- 
tary for international affairs for 
the Student Association last year, 
said that a survey was conducted 
with international students and 
minorities. She recalled that most 
students were satisfied with St. 
Michael’s. 


Students required to register parties 


By Liz Cutter 
Staff Writer 


Registered parties allow peo- 
ple over 21 to drink alcohol 
socially without wofrying about 
being fined or facing disciplinary 
action. 

“A registered on-campus 
party, if planned properly, is a 
successful party,” said Lou 
DiMasi, director of Residence 
Life. 

DiMasi said that underage 
drinking puts many people at 
risk. The personal and institu- 
tional liabilities that a person may 
face if caught supplying alcohol 
to a minor are extremely serious. 

By having a registered party, 
students ensure the safety of 
themselves and others, he said. 

In order to have a registered 
party, students must fill out a 
form that can be obtained from 
Jennie Cernosia, the director of 
Student Activities. The form sup- 


plies the sponsoring group with a 
list of responsibilities and regula- 
tions for their party. 

A registered party can only 
be held in townhouses and apart- 
ment type housing where the 
majority of roommates are 21 or 
older. Though underage people 
are allowed to attend these par- 
ties, Cernosia said that she usual- 
ly discourages it because the 
hosts have to monitor their party 
more closely. The sponsoring 
group must also supply a guest 
list of who will attend. The list 
may not exceed 35 people. The 
parties, which can only take place 
on Fridays and Saturdays, must 
end at | a.m. 

The rules go on to say that 
alcohol can not be charged for 
and must be provided by the 
sponsor. Along with the alcohol, 
non-alcoholic beverages and 
food must be provided. 

After getting the signatures 
and approval from the resident 


coordinator and resident director 
on duty, as well as the signature 
of Jennie Cernosia, the party is 
monitored through the night by 
the RD and campus security. 
Cernosia said that steps like 
these have been taken because 
when safety issues are not taken 
into consideration, accidents and 
possible fatalities can occur. 
Cernosia remembered when 
the Rat used to be an on-campus 
bar. The bar relinquished its 
liquor license when an underage 
drinker was in a serious car acci- 
dent after drinking at the Rat. 
DiMasi said that it may be 
tempting to allow an under age 
student to drink, but the ramifica- 
tions of such actions are too stiff. 
Suspensions, fines, probation, 
and evictions are just some of the 
penalties that may be inflicted. 
“In my opinion, it is exciting 
to have a lot of people at your 
place,” DiMasi said, “but you 
don’t want to be the one respon- 






Yet she said she thinks that 
Americans should participate 
more in the events that the col- 
lege puts on that promote diversi- 
ty, such as the international cof- 
fee hour. 

“One thing I found is that 
when there are too many students 
from the same country, they have 
the tendency to stick together all 
the time. So part of this blame is 
on the international students 
also,” Matasova said. 

“What I tell international 
students is that they are wasting 
their money...if they are Spanish 
and are talking to Spanish peo- 
ple,” she said. 

“T think it is so important for 
international students to go out 
and make friends. You have to 
assimilate. You have to come to 
them and go to their parties,” 
Matasova said. 

Rodriguez said that her level 
of comfort fluctuates depending 
on who she is with. If she is with 
her friends, she said that the idea 
of being a minority is not even an 
issue. 

She noted that over the past 
three years at St. Michael’s, she 
has become more aware of diver- 
sity issues because she is becom- 
ing more active in educating 


_ about Hispanic heritage, espe- 
cially by being a part of the 


ALIANZA group. 

“T think my freshman and 
sophomore year I was the only 
Hispanic,” Joanna said. “I grew 
up in an Irish-Italian neighbor- 
hood. I’ve always assimilated in 
and felt very comfortable. I’ve 
had very little discrimination.” 

On the other hand, 
Rodriguez said that the students 
have not ever really inquired 
about her culture or expressed an 
interest in finding out about it. 

“Honestly I don’t think my 


friends are interested (in my cul- 
ture,)” she said. 

When asked if the students 
were made to feel welcome by 
the people on campus, Louis said 
that some have. 

“If you push a person first, 
they will talk, but they are not 
going to come to you,” she said. 

“When I came here, the first 
thing I had problems with was 
American sincerity,’ Matasova 
said. “If you ask Americans 
“How are you?,’ everybody says, 
‘good’ because no one wants to 
continue a conversation.” 

For Rodriguez, becoming 
comfortable at St. Michael’s was- 
n’t a question of ethnicity, but of 
getting used to being away from 
home. 

“It was a little different 
because I came from a very 
diverse school,” she said. She 
added that although her school 
was diverse, the town that she 
lived in was very white. 

“T think throughout my life, I 
have assimilated myself so well 
into the mainstream that I think 
my only concern coming here 
was if I was going to make any 
friends. Who they were, I didn’t 
care,’ Rodriguez said. 

_ She said that she feels there 


-iS sat problem in the ratio of © 


minorities to white students. She 
feels that there should be more> 
diversity in this school. 

“T think now the school is 
starting to try (to be more 
diverse,)” Rodriguez said. 

“Student wise, I don’t think 
it is changing—I don’t think the 
attitude is changing,” she said. 

Matasova said that the 
school needs more diversity. “I 
would like to see more people 
take advantage of the diversity. 
What is diversity here for if 
nobody takes advantage of it?” 


Photo by Pete Rich 


Townhouses and apartments are the only locations on campus where 
parties can be registered and alcohol can be served. 


sible if an accident should occur.” 

Cernosia estimated that two 
parties a week are registered. 
“We need to make people aware 
that there is an option out there 
that could possibly keep them out 
of trouble.” 

Senior Paul Griffin regis- 
tered a party during Alumni 
weekend. He said the most 
important thing is to be aware of 
who is at the party, and not to 


serve them if they are under age. 

“T think that having a regis- 
tered party is a good idea,” 
Griffin said. “It’s definitely worth 
it if it’s going to keep you out of 
trouble.” 

Senior Jake Nevin has not 
had a registered party, but plans 
to in the future. 

*T don’t want to worry about 
being slapped with any heavy 
fines,” Nevin said. 
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Recent bike thefts warrant community awareness 
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Susan Appe isn’t taking any chances with her bike. The recent bike 
thefts on campus have reminded students to lock up. 


By Rebecca Martin 
Staff Writer 


Eight bicycles were stolen 
from St. Michael’s campus 
between Sept. 1 and Sept. 24. 
Bikes were taken from various 
parts of campus including the 
quad, the library, and north cam- 
pus. 

The crime level on campus 
in general is pretty level, said 
Peter Soons, director of Security. 
But, he added, it does peak every 
now and then, and right now is 
one of those peaks. 

Soons said that bike theft is a 
common problem, and that it 
happens everywhere because 
there is a market for used bikes. 

Most of the bikes that were 
stolen were locked, but the locks 
were inadequate, Soons said. The 
bikes were either locked with a 
chain or a cable, which can be 
easily cut. 

Soons recommends using a 
U-Bolt lock in securing bicycles 
to the bike rack. Every kind of 
lock can be cut, Soons said, but it 


takes longer to get through a U- | 


Bolt than a cable or chain lock. 
“St. Michael’s provides bike 
racks that are placed deliberately 


in conspicuous spots,” Soons: 


said. “We have learned that if 
they are placed in conspicuous 
places, it reduces the risk of 
theft.” 

A key in recovering the bicy- 
cles is to know the serial num- 
bers. Only five of the eight bicy- 


Junk e-mail frustrates students, staff 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Staff Writer 


With the addition of the all 
students mailing list to Microsoft 
Exchange, students interested in 
dog-sitting or getting their laun- 
dry washed now have a reason to 
check their e-mail more often. 

Misuses of this list include 
advertisements for rides home, 
the sale of class notes, comments 
on the weather, and even a peti- 
tion to save Sesame Street from 
going off of the air. 

“People don’t want to see 
that in their mailboxes. The users 
are complaining about it rather 
than us,” said Dave Goodwin, 
systems and network manager 
for Information Technology. 

“People that complained (to 
the Help Desk) were asked to e- 
mail Dave Goodwin about it,” 
said Help Desk employee 
Barbara Thomits. 

To combat the~ problem, 
Goodwin’s name has been added 
to the all students mailing list. “I 
see the traffic that goes through 
there,” he said. “We treat it the 
same way as we do the chain mail 
problem.” 

For the first offense, the 
sender gets an e-mail warning. 


This consists of a message from 
Goodwin asking the student not 
to abuse the list again. 

“He directed me towards the 
public folders,” said freshman 
Mary Murphy, who sent out a 
request to borrow a car over the 
list. 

Goodwin said there are sev- 
eral advantages to using these 
folders. 

“There’s only one message, 
not 2,000,” he said. And, he said, 
it’s the person’s decision whether 


“Or not to read it. 


For a second e-mail offense, 
the student has to meet with 
Goodwin in person. After that, 
some kind of action will be taken, 
he said. 

Use of the mailing list is for 
athletics, staff, and even students, 
if it’s about things like Student 
Association activities or the year- 
book, Goodwin said. 

“Basically, anyone (can use 
the list) so long as the message 
that goes out there is ‘official col- 
lege business,’” he said. 

“Part of the problem, if there 
really is one, is that those lists are 
new,” Goodwin said. Nobody 
had an idea if they’d be used, or 
how often. Now there’s some 
adjustments going on by every- 


one, including Information 
Technology, he said. 

Although there are no regu- 
lations in the Mikenet Account 
Application detailing the specific 
uses of the all student mailing 
list, rules were included in the 
Route 96 folder, and have been 
posted to the list. 

The system won’t delete the 
all students mailing list. “It 
serves as a notification mecha- 
nism for system problems,” 
Goodwin said. 

“Tt functions like the news 
system on the VAX. Primarily, 
it’s there for us to communicate 
with the user about what’s going 
on. If the system will be down on 
a certain day, this is how the 
users will be notified,” he said. 

“It’s a pain to have to read 
through all of those messages,” 
said sophomore Ali Grinnell. 
“None of it’s really interesting,” 
she said. 

“I just opened my e-mail 
today and had 61 messages from 
people I don’t even know,” said 
sophomore Sheila Sweeney. 

According to Goodwin, the 
problem is now minimizing 
itself, with only one or two mes- 
sages a week, as opposed to 20 to 
25 messages sent the first week. 





cle owners knew their numbers. 
Serial numbers help to identify 
the bike after it has been tracked 
down and recovered, Soons said. 

Soons said that it is some- 
times hard to identify a bike 
because the thief may cut it up for 
the parts. Sometimes the stolen 
bikes are brought over to 
Plattsburgh from Burlington, and 
vice versa, he said. 

Another important factor in 
recovering stolen bikes is how 
quickly the theft is reported. 

At 4 a.m. on Sept. 28, the 
Purtill Hall S.A. called in the 
report of two missing bikes. The 
thieves were found, “pedaling by 
Founders,” Soons said. 

Campus security has been 
working closely with the police 
in trying to recover the stolen 
bicycles. “Two of the eight bicy- 
cles were recovered,“ Soons said. 
He said a third may have been 
recovered as well. 

“Awareness is the key to 


effective crime prevention,” 
Soons said. Security has sent an 
e-mail message out to every stu- 
dent about the recent bike thefts 
and about how to protect them- 
selves. 

Sophomore Bridget 
MacLennan said, “E-mail and the 
signs they (Security) put up 
informed me of the bike thefts 
happening on campus.” 

Brightly colored “Security 
Alert” posters have been posted 
in all the dorms and around cam- 
pus. 

“These are left up for a week 
and then taken down in a timely 
manner so they don’t look like 
litter,” Soons said. 

To keep the bike theft level 
down, Soons stressed that stu- 
dents who own bicycles should 
secure them properly with a U- 
Bolt. He said students should also 
write down the bike’s serial num- 
ber so that it can be identified if it 
is stolen. 


Blue Line Diner 


LIBBY’S GETS an AP) 


_ FOR GREAT FOOD! 


EXIT 16 OFF 1-89 » RT. 7. WINOOSKI/COLCHESTER LINE * 655-0343 





of Bank St. and 


¢ Complete Automotive Service 
e 24 hr. Towing Service, AAA 
e We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
e Shuttle Service Available 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Family Owned & Operated Since 1965 
75 So. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington, Vermont 
802-862-0656 * 1-800-649-0656 


FACULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...13.95 


* 10% discount on all repairs 
with student I.D. 


¢ Located in Burlington, on the corner 
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College becomes accessible to students with disabilities 


| 


Photo by Pete Rich 
St. Michael’ s has tried to make the campus more accessible to physically disabled students. 


oe oo SMC- STUDENTS SAVE $$! - — 
Come to the state's largest 


SKI, SKATE & 


SPORTING GOODS LIQUIDATION 
SALE 


Colchester High School 
Sat. and Sun. Oct. 12th and 13th 


Sale Hours: Sat. 9:00-5:00 Sun. 10:00-2:0 
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UNBELIEVABLE PRICES OW 


over 1500 pair of new and used alpine and xc skis, 
telemark equipment, snowboards, inline skates, 

mountain bikes, sportswear and much more from 
over 18 shops and sports outlets in the northeast. 
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By Kevin Murrihy 
Staff Writer 


In 1991, Larry Harvie became the first 
student in a wheelchair to live on campus 
for all four years and graduate from Saint 
Michael’s. The college currently has five 
students enrolled who use wheelchairs, 
three of which reside in campus town- 
houses. 

This living situation separates stu- 
dents, especially freshmen students, from 
living with their class. But these students 
needs are best met by living in the town- 
houses, said Molly Duesterhaus, associate 
director of Residence Life. 

There are handicapped bathroom 
facilities on the second, third and fourth 
floors of the quad residence halls, but 
there are no exterior entrance ramps or ele- 
vators in these buildings. 

“The renovations done over the past 
years have been part of a large scale plan 
to, eventually, make St. Mike’s campus 
fully accessible to those with disabilities,” 
said Tim Pedrotty, director of Physical 
Plant. 

The initial reason for all renovations 
was to bring the academic buildings and 
library up to legal code. 

The reason the quad has not been 
equipped with ramps is because of the col- 
lege’s plan to build a connecting building 
between Ryan and Joyce Halls. This 


for all students. 

“The $10,000 cost of each ramp 
would be better invested in a building such 
as this,’ Pedrotty said. The cost, he said, 
of a six stop elevator in the residence halls 
would be $180,000 to $200,000, each. 

Though it may be a few years before 
this plan becomes a reality, Physical Plant 
has been able to meet the needs of disabled 
students currently on campus. 

Much of the custom work done to the 
townhouses have been in the bathrooms, 
though other minor changes have been 
made as well, such as keyless door locks. 

“When disabled students have special 
needs,’ Pedrotty said, “we work as hard 
and as fast as we can to meet their needs. 
We’re glad to do it.” 

“We do what needs to be done for any 
student to succeed,” said Duesterhaus. 
“The only problem regarding the housing 
of disabled students is making sure that 
there is enough room on campus.” But 
this is not a problem right now, she said. 

She said, “People should be encour- 
aged to reach out to students with disabili- 

Third year student Geoff Allanbrook 
has.lived on campus all of his years at St. 
Michael’s. During the summer of 1994, 
Allanbrook suffered a spinal injury in a 
swimming accident that paralyzed him 
from the waist down. 

The transition to using a wheelchair 
wasn’t easy, Allanbrook said. But he also 
said that he “never felt excluded.” 

“The school, my friends and family 
have all been very supportive,” said 
Allanbrook. “I am so very, very lucky that 
everything has worked out the way it has.” 

“The school is really good for the new 
students (with disabilities). They made the 
transition easier for me. They have catered 
to all my needs,” he said. 

Allanbrook continued, “The whole 
faculty has been pretty opened minded. I 
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am really appreciative.” 

Two wheelchair-using students of the 
class of 2000 reside on campus. They are 
Damon Bashaw of Enosburg Falls and 
Nathan Besio of Underhill. 

Bashaw said he has been pleased with 
his first month at St. Michael’s. 

“It’s comforting being here, 
one’s helpful,” Bashaw said. 

Bashaw was in a car accident in 1995 
which damaged his spinal cord and left 
him paralyzed from the waist down. 

One reason that Bashaw considered 
Saint Michael’s was because of the flat 
campus. “I hope that the paths are kept 
clear in the winter,” he said. “That’s my 
only concern.” 

Bashaw said he feels like a part of his 
class in spite of his physical condition and 
place of residence. 

“I feel accepted. I don’t feel separat- 
ed. I am kept up-to-date on what’s happen- 
ing,” he said. 

Besio echoed Damon’s comments 
regarding his acceptance and treatment at 
St. Michael’s. “There’s a lot of helping 
hands. Most people are timid at first, but I 
hope once they get to know me, it will get 
easier.” 

Besio lost the use of his legs in a div- 
ing accident on July 13, 1990. In 1991, he 
was stricken with a severe form of menin- 
gitis, know as meningococcemia. This 


every- 


infection spreads through the bloodstream 
: s tissue. EDIE ASE TP TS 


After two: months of this condition, 
his arms and toes had to be amputated. He 
had skin grafts performed on over SO per- 
cent of his body to remove the infection, 
and the drugs used to treat this disease 
were so severe that they rendered him vir- 
tually deaf. He can now hear with the help 
of powerful hearing aids. 

“The college does its best to help 
out,” Besio said. “It’s much better than 
other colleges I looked at. St. Mike’s has 
been very enthusiastic. In class, I try to 
participate. The professors treat me as 
equals with the other students.” 

Besio indicated that though the cam- 
pus is quite accessible to those with dis- 
abilities, there could still be some 
improvements. The doors of St. Edmund’s 
Hall and Alliot Hall are not automatic. 
There is a doorbell at Alliot Hall, but he 
said people don’t always answer. 

“People usually answer during the 
day around meal times,” he said. “But if I 
ever have to get into the building for 
something at night, I usually end up get- 
ting the door open by myself. Its not easy, 
but I can do it if I have to.” 

Another issue is disabled students 
ability to get to north campus. “I haven’t 
been to north campus,” Bashaw said. He 
said he hasn’t heard of a way to get up to 
north campus. 

But Pedrotty said transportation is 
available if needed.“We do have a service 
transport available for disabled students to 
get to north campus. They just have to call 
ahead. The college would be willing to 
replace the present bus system with a dis- 
abled accessible bus if it becomes neces- 
éary,” 

Though these students have obstacles 
which make their lives quite difficult by 
“normal” standards, they all are filled with 
hope and determination. 

“It’s made me who I am,” Besio said. 
“No matter what has happened to me, it 
hasn’t changed my plans in life.” 
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The Rathskellar reopens 


By Megan St. Peter 
Staff Writer 


The Ratskeller, located 
upstairs in the Alliot Student 
Center, re-opened for student use 
on October 1. 

The Ratskeller, more com- 
monly known as “the Rat,” 
opened in 1979 as a student pub, 
serving alcohol to students who 
were 18 or older. (The legal 
drinking age in Vermont was 18 
at this time). The pub was owned 
by the college, and was funded 
by the Student Association. 

Once the legal drinking age 
was changed from 18 to 21 in 
1987, the demand for alcohol at 
the Ratskeller decreased, but the 
pub remained open until 1994. 

The Rat eventually shut 
down and the college gave up its 
liquor license as a result of an 
incident in which an underage 
student was served alcohol and 
was later injured in a drunk dri- 
ving accident. 

After the pub closed, the 
room was left vacant for a short 
time, until a local company made 
use of the space by opening a 
small coffee bar. However, with 
the competition of the 
Greensleeves snack bar, the cof- 
fee bar closed as well. 

Since this time, the 
Ratskeller has remained an open 
space. Jennie Cernosia, director 
of Student Activities, said that 
she thought the room needed, 
“some kind of energy, because 
it’s a great area for so many 
activities.” 

In March 1996, sophomore 
Jennifer Scola, the secretary of 
programming of the Alliot 
Governing Board, began to for- 
mulate plans on how to “recre- 
ate” the space and make it acces- 
sible for students. 

Last year, a 50-inch screen 
television with surround sound 


was purchased for the Rat. 
G.R.E.A.T. Housing (substance 
free living) held Saturday movies 
at the Rat as an alternative to 
attending parties or consuming 
alcohol. 

A new pool table was pur- 
chased by the college to be used 
in the Rat. Also, several new 
couches, rugs and an air table 
have been ordered. If there is suf- 
ficient funding, the foosball table 
will be fixed as well, Scola said. 

Scola, who helped reopen 
the Ratskeller, said she did so 
because of the overpopulation in 
the dorms. Last year, all student 
lounges were closed because the 
school had to house students in 
them. As a result, students no 
longer had a place to hang out, 
study, or socialize, she said. 

The Rat, however, was an 
open space that was available and 
just needed a little remodeling, 
Scola said. “It just sat there and 
was useless; now with the new 
couches, television and such, 
people can just hang out there 
and work if they want.” 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Steve McEvoy takes advantage of the new pool table located at the Rat. 


In 1996, the college 
approved a budget to pay individ- 
uals to supervise the Ratskeller 
area. These paying positions are 
available to all students, and not 
limited by those who are work- 
study students. 

Prior to the grand opening of 
the improved Rathskeller on 
October 1, several clubs had been 
using the area for various activi- 
ties. The School for International 
Studies has met there, as well as 
the Diversity Coalition. On 
October 6, the Ratskeller showed 
the presidential debates, so that 
students could voice their opin- 
ions on the presidential candi- 
dates. 

Scola said she hopes the stu- 
dents will take advantage of the 
Ratskeller. 

So far the feedback on the 
Rat has been positive. Freshman 
Westerly Miles said, “It seems 
like a cool place to hang out.” 

Freshman Amy Matthews 
agreed. She said, “The Rat’s a 
great place to socialize and take a 
break from your work.” 


Flu vaccine offered at Health Services 


By Kristin Scott 
Managing Editor 


The flu season may be worse 
this year, but with a vaccine 
offered at Health Services, illness 
can be prevented. 

Health Services will be pro- 
viding flu shots to all students, 
faculty and staff from Oct. 22 
through Novy. 22 between 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. The shot will be free 
for students, and faculty and staff 
will be charged $5. 

This year’s flu season brings 
the Type A-Wuhan virus, which 
is more dangerous than the other 
types of influenza, said Sonia 
Kiszka, director of Health 
Services. 

“It can make you significant- 
ly ill,” said Kiszka. 

The vaccination will not 
only protect people against the 
Wuhan virus, but also against 
three other types of influenza, 


said Miriam Sheehey, registered 
nurse at Health Services. 

“Tt provides really good pro- 
tection against influenza, but it 
won't provide good protection 
against other kinds of infec- 
tions,” said Sheehey. 

Many people think of 
influenza as the flu which people 
may get when they have a bad 
cold, Kiszka said. This is not 
true. 

Kiszka said she has received 
information predicting this year 
to be a bad year for the influenza. 

“We are very strongly rec- 
ommending people with chronic 
illnesses, especially asthma get 
the vaccine,” Kiszka said. She 
also said that it is important for 
the elderly and for children to 
receive the shot. 

The vaccine is_ called 
Fluzone, and anyone with chron- 
ic diseases, like diabetes and 
asthma, respiratory diseases and 


active illness should be vaccinat- 
ed. 

Those who should not be 
vaccinated are people who are 
allergic to eggs or egg products, 
or who are sensitive to thimeros- 
al, due to the preservatives in the 
vaccine, Sheehey said. 

The symptoms may be simi- 
lar, but they are “much more sig- 
nificant than when you have a 
bad cold,” she said. 

The virus season is expected 
to hit in November and 
December, Kiszka said. Health 
Services is providing the shots 
two to six weeks before so people 
will be able to combat the virus 
when it hits. 

“We're talking about exam 
time when this will hit,” Kiszka 
said. 

“Tt takes a couple of weeks 
to build that protection up and 
that protection should last all 
winter long,” Sheehy said. 


By Emily Pouliot 
Staff Writer 


The annual “Welcome 
Back Bash,” a tradition reunit- 
ing students at the beginning of 
the school year, was cancelled 
this year. 

Every fall, a “Welcome 
Back Bash” is organized to 
bring everyone together, pro- 
vide outdoor activities, and 
serve lobster and steak. 

Jennie Cernosia, the direc- 
tor of Student Activities, said 
that Alumni weekend and 
freshmen parents weekend, both 
held Sept. 20-22, came early 
this year. Usually the bash is 
planned for this third weekend 
of the fall semester. Too much 
was going on, and something 
had to go, she said. 

Bobby Bailey, member of 
the Student Association, also 
explained that an Inaugural 
weekend is coming up in early 
October to honor St. Michael’s 
new President Marc 
vanderHeyden. That weekend 
brings several events, and a lob- 
ster dinner with it. 

Having two of these events 
planned so closely would be 
repetitive, Bailey said. 

“The Inaugural weekend 
will probably be the weekend of 
October 12-14. There’s a lob- 
ster dinner with that and it'd 
make the two lobster dinners 
too close,” Bailey said. 

Many events have tradi- 
tionally accompanied the lob- 
ster and steak feast. The activi- 


Welcome Back 
Bash canceled 


ties organized by the S.A. were 
not being used in previous 
years. 

“T personally thought it was 
a waste of money, in one 
respect,” said Cernosia. “We 
used to pay a lot for the events 
at the Welcome Back Bash and 
no one came for the stuff 
(games and entertainment) until 
it was time for dinner.” 

This year, students will 
have to wait to find those kind 
of events until P-Day. 

Many students were disap- 
pointed when they realized it 
was not coming to the 300’s 
field to kick off the school year. 

“Why didn’t they have the 
Welcome Back Bash? I miss 
the lobster and steak,’ Senior 
Jake Nevin said. 

Sophomore Sylvia Kirsch 
was upset as well. “Don’t we 
pay for that? I loved it last 
year,” she said. 

Even though junior Rick 
Hanson was also disappointed, 
he said, “We'll have the bash at 
my place.” 

For those who were upset 
about the cancellation of the 


Welcome Back Bash, Cernosia 


said the event didn’t just get 
scratched off the calendar for 
good. “We’re still looking at 
dates,” she said. “We’re think- 
ing of having the steak and lob- 
ster outside when the weather is 
nice, and we’ll have a student 
band. If it gets too late, it might 
not be called the ‘Welcome 
Back Bash,’ but we’re trying to 
put something together.” 
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Huffing: A popular but deadly pastime 


Inhalant abuse continues to rise among today’s young people 


By Kristen Bradley 
Staff Writer 


They are household prod- 
ucts, and they are deadly. 

Inhalants are vapors which 
come from certain chemicals. 
According to the COHIS Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse webpage, 
inhalants are breathable chemi- 
cals that produce psychoactive or 
mind-altering vapors. 

Products such as hair spray, 
fabric guard, paint, wax 
removers, glue and air deodoriz- 
ers are just some of the common 
household items found under 
kitchen sinks and in cupboards. 

Today, these products are not 
always being used for their origi- 
nal purposes. Instead, these 
chemicals are either sniffed 
through the nose or inhaled 
through the mouth, providing an 
immediate high for the user—a 
process known as “huffing.” 

According to an article in the 


Burlington Free Press Feb. 12, 
1996, there are more than 1,400 
inhalable products that can be 
broken down into four groups. 


“Tf students want to alter 
their lives or reality, they 
will find any way they 
can.” 


eDave Landers, director of 
the Student Resource 
Center 


These groups are: solvents, 
which are substances such as 
model airplane glue, paint, paint 
thinner, toluene, lighter fluid, and 
fingernail polish; aerosols which 
are items such as room deodoriz- 
er, deodorant, and fabric protec- 
tor; gases such as Butane, 
Helium, Propane and Nitrous 
Oxide, otherwise known as 
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laughing gas; and nitrates such as 
Amy] nitrite and Buty] nitrite. 

No matter how good of a 
high these products may produce, 
the fact is that their use, whether 
once or habitually, is deadly. 

The COHIS Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse site stated that 
inhalant use attacks the brain, 
lungs, and the nervous system. 

The inhaling of such vapors 
can cause a lack of self-control, 
an unfamiliarity with one’s sur- 
roundings, unconsciousness, and 
violent behavior. 

Inhalants also cause a feeling 
of nausea which can lead to vom- 
iting. 

If a person was to inhale one 
of these substances, pass out, and 
then vomit while unconscious, 
choking could occur, leading to 
his or her death. 

The sniffing of solvents and 
other inhalable products deplete 
the amounts of oxygen in the 
human body. The supply of oxy- 
gen within the lungs decreases as 
the substance is inhaled. 

This loss of oxygen can lead 
to death by suffocation. It also 
causes a significant increase in 


~heart..rate, according..to the 


COHIS Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse site. 

The COHIS site also stated 
that symptoms such as weight 
loss, fatigue, bad breath, loss of 
appetite and muscle spasms are 
all results of inhalant abuse. 

Over a longer period of time, 
inhalants cause permanent dam- 
age to the liver, kidneys and bone 
marrow, significantly reducing 
physical and mental capabilities. 
Inhalants effect the body like 
anesthetics do, by slowing down 
the body’s normal, needed func- 
tions. 

Many do not realize that 
abuse of inhalants is common. 
One reason why is that when an 
inhalant user dies, many medical 
examiners cite the cause of death 
to be suffocation, suicide or acci- 
dental. In reality, it is the 
inhalant that causes these inci- 
dences of death. 

According to the NIDA’s, 
(National Institute on Drug 
Abuse) Internet page, these eval- 
uations by medical examiners are 
not false, but they lead people 
away from learning the true sta- 
tistical facts that incorporate all 
who die from the use of 
inhalants. 

In 1993, the NIDA’s 
Monitoring the Future Survey 
showed that nearly one out of 
every five eighth-graders had 
used an inhalant at one point in 
his or her lives. 

“As of 1995, the Monitoring 
the Future Survey indicates the 
experimentation with inhalants 
by eighth-graders has risen from 
approximately 20 percent in 1993 
to 22 percent in 1995,” according 
to Harvey Weiss of the National 
Inhalant Prevention Coalition. 
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“Glade hits,” are a common way to get high. But the body’s reaction to 


such inhalants can be lethal. 


This is an eight percent 
increase within two years. 

“Each year, 660,000 people 
try an inhalant for the first time,” 
Weiss said. “Each month,” he 
added, “345,000 seventh through 
12th graders experiment with 
inhalants.” 

According to the COHIS 
Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
site, the most common user is the 
adolescent male with 9.1 percent 
of 12-17 year olds and 12.8 per- 
cent of 18-25 year olds, trying 
inhalants at least once in their 
lives. 

Inhalant use is not foreign to 
St. Michael’s. 

Mike Olger, residence direc- 
tor for Alumni Hall, said inhalant 
abuse is a subject that he is cur- 
rently learning more about. 

Although he is new to St. 
Michael’s this year, he is aware 
that there were several incidents 
of “huffing” on campus last year. 

As of this year, there have 
been no problems brought to his 
attention, but he said that the pre- 
vention of inhalant abuse here at 
St. Michael’s is definitly a large 
and important issue. 

“Sue,” a St. Michael’s stu- 
dent who asked to remain anony- 
mous, inhaled Nitrous oxide for 
the first time when she was 16- 
years-old. 


She was attending a concert 
and “huge balloons” were being 
tossed above the crowd. 

“If you caught the balloon, 
you were expected to do it,” she 
said. 

Catching the balloon is why 
she initially tried inhaling the 
gas. When she inhales, she expe- 
riences dizziness, blackouts and 
for about five seconds she feels 
“incredibly high.” 

“Sue” said that at parties at 
home, and at one party she 
attended at St. Michael’s, Nitrous 
oxide tanks were rented and peo- 
ple paid anywhere from a dollar 
to five dollars for a balloon. 

Since she was 16, “Sue” can 
recall at least ten times in which 
she has inhaled various sub- 
stances. 

When asked if she will do it 
again, she said, “Probably...it 
kills a lot of brain cells, but it’s a 
good time.” 

Director of the Student 
Resource Center, Dave Landers, 
said that students choose to get 
high in several ways, all of 
which are all destructive. 

Inhalant abuse, Landers said, 
is just an additional substance to 
add to the list. 

“If students want to alter 
their lives or reality, they find any 
way they can,” he said. 
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As Norm Peterson once said, “it’s a dog-eat-dog 
world, and I am wearing milkbone underwear.” 
Fortunately, the dogs of Church Street are much 
friendlier than Norm’s adversaries. 

Take for instance Marcio Germano’s (right) wet- 
nosed friends. She has not one but four tail-wagging 
canines keeping her company. 

Below, this puppy-eyed pal poses for an intimate 
portrait. Don’t be fooled by his droopy eyes, he is 
merely wondering whether or not the lens is edible. 

Bottom right, this lazy, mixed-breed yawns the 
afternoon away with a heavy sigh. Perhaps he sub- 
scribes to the “Norm Peterson” school of thought. 

Below middle, our own photo editor, Dan Scott 
risked doggie-breath and slobbery kisses in order to 
uphold his journalistic duty. 

The canine patrons of Church Street add to the 
diverse culture and wonder of the popular market- 
place. So let’s salute our furry friends and give them 
a “woof” of approval. They are after all, man’s best 
friend. 


Photos by Dan Scott and Pete Rich 
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Students miss out 


on multiculturalism 


Visit the Kiosk in St. Ed’s during the day. What do you see? You 
see foreign students talking with foreign students. 

Travel to the rotunda between the library and the church. What do 
you see? You see U.S. students talking to U.S. students. 

Walk through the Ryan parking lot around dinner time. What do 
you see? You see 25 Japanese women walking together to dinner. 

The School for International Studies brings students from around 
the world to St. Michael’s so they can live the American experience. 
In doing so, it also gives students from the U.S. a global perspective. 

We as students, however, are failing to reap the benefits of the 
international program and therefore are missing out on a valuable part 
of our education. 

U.S. students and international students coexist but do not com- 
municate at St. Michael’s. 

Now, no one should tell you who to hang out with, and that is not 
what we are doing here. But it’s pretty obvious that both American 
and tnternational students are missing out on the simple but valuable 
experience of communicating with one another. 

International students bring a lot to this campus: language, per- 
sonality, global perspective and multiculturalism. They come from 
families like ours. They struggle like we do. They party like us, yet 
somehow they remain visitors to--rather than members of the St. 
Michael’s community. 

International students arrive at St. Michael’s with an automatic 
disadvantage: they won’t be accepted by a majority of the population 
as equals. Differences in language, culture and understanding segre- 
gate international students from U.S. students. 

This is why there are no Americans gathering at the St. Ed’s 
Kiosk every day. It is why we don’t see international students at 
American students’ parties. It is why international students travel 
together around campus. It’s hard to get past those barriers. 

But we’ve got to try. 

There is no room for blame. Communication is a two way street. 

St. Michael’s has the potential to move into the 21st century as a 
school rooted in multiculturalism and diversity. The School for 
International Studies has done a superior job recruiting high-caliber 


' students a clear and definitive voice on this campus. 


It’s time for them to start using that voice. 

We have discovered that enjoying a conversation with someone 
from another part of the world is helpful in gaining global under- 
standing, and it teaches tolerance and openness to diversity—things 
vital to any college campus. 

If we ignore this aspect of our education, we will enter the mar- 
ketplace unaware the kind of people in it. We will have robbed our- 
selves of a vital opportunity to experience multiculturalism, and we 
will find ourselves insensitive to the state of the world. 

Can we afford to be so ignorant? 


The Defender Mission Statement 


The Defender is the student-run campus newspaper at St. 
Michael’s College. 

Appreciating the diversity that exists at St. Michael’s in terms 
of age, race, ethnicity, gender, religion and sexual orientation. The 


Defender will report on issues that affect all groups represented 
throughout our community. 

As a weekly newspaper, The Defender will provide in-depth 
news, sports and feature stories and enhance these stories using 
artistic layout and creative design. It is out duty to both inform and 
entertain our readers. 
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By Tricia Krajewski 
Guest Columnist 


This week is National 
Coming Out Week, so I have 
been reflecting on the impor- 
tance of being out on campus. I 
was out when I first came to St. 
Michael’s College, so it is hard 
for me to imagine living any 
other way. I believe, though, I 
have a responsibility to be out. 

Although identity is a per- 
sonal matter, sexual identity has 
become a public and political 
issue. As a matter of survival, 
lesbian, gay, and bisexual people 
have been forced to use our per- 
sonal identities as topics of polit- 
ical debate. 




















-Opinion/Editorial_ 


Consider the recent congres- 
sional battles on gay marriage. 
The Marriage Protection Act 
suggests that no state should have 
to recognize a gay marriage reg- 
istered in another state. Of 
course, this assumes that the mar- 
riage is legally recognized in 
another state. Right now, no state 
legally recognizes gay marriage. 

In the context of this politi- 
cal debate, lesbian and gay cou- 
ples have had to justify their love 
in a public forum so their com- 
mitment could be deemed as 
valid as a heterosexual commit- 
ment. 

The government is not the 
only public venue where gay, les- 
bian, and bisexual people solicit 
recognition. Gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual people have demanded 
and have acquired partner bene- 
fits with individual corporations 
like IBM. 

So, as in all of society, if les- 
bian, gay, and bisexual students 
wish to be understood and 
accepted on campus for who we 
are, we need to live who we are. 
However, I know there are stu- 
dents on campus who have made 
the decision not to be out. 

Although most students have 
respected and supported me in 
my identity, I have been con- 
fronted by students who have 
threatened me with violence or 
intimidation. 

It is not surprising to me that 
some lesbian, gay, and bisexual 
students have decided to remain 
in the closet on campus because 
that is how they feel safest and 
most accepted. Of course, as 
long as there are students who are 
not out to the campus, the com- 
munity will be missing the con- 
tributions of these people from 
their lesbian, gay, or bisexual 
perspective. 

On a campus that claims to 
embrace and celebrate diversity, 
one must ask why some people 
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do not feel free and safe to be 
who they are. How is the campus 
ever going to understand the role 
of lesbian, gay, and bisexual stu- 
dents if they are not coming out? 
Quite simply, the campus com- 
munity must educate itself. 

It is the responsibility of the 
campus community to create a 
safe space where lesbian, gay, 
and bisexual students will come 
out. Otherwise, our community is 
sending a message that we would 
rather deny any identity that is 
not heterosexual. 

There exists on campus a 
group call “Ally.” According to 
an informational pamphlet put 
out by the group, Ally is a group 
for members of the Saint 
Michael’s College community, 
both gay and non-gay, who are 
“openly supportive of human and 
civil rights for lesbian/gay/bisex- 
ual/allied people.” 

The groups mission is to 
educate the community about 
issues concerning lesbian, gay, 
bisexual people, and those who 
care about them, thus creating a 
supportive environment in which 
people feel safe to be who they 
are. The pamphlet continues, 
“The Ally group sponsors work- 
shops, panels, speakers, enter- 
tainers, and movies/films which 
address issues concerning allies 
and their 1/g/b friends.” 

Participating in Ally programs 
is an active way to educate your- 
self about issues in the world, 
national, and campus communi- 
ties that define the lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and ally identities. 

So, for National Coming Out 
Week, come out as an ally. 
Pledge your respect of and sup- 
port for lesbian, gay and bisexual 
students. In so doing, you are 
creating a safe campus communi- 
ty where diversity can really be 
found, and where all people can 
feel safe living as the people they 
really are. 
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Big Head Todd is coming to rock St. Michael’s 


By Kim Carvalho 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College will be invaded 
by Big Head Todd and the Monsters and 
Ugly Americans for a concert in Ross 
Sports Center on November 2. 

This is not the first time that these two 
bands have played together. They were 
each a member of the 1994 H.O.R.D.E. 
Tour and the opening acts on the Dave 
Matthews Band’s 1995 Tour. 

There are many determining factors in 
choosing a band. “The biggest thing is 
availability,’ said Jennie Cernosia, 
Director of Student Activities. 

“We are more limited than you think. 
We only have a month to work with so we 
need to find a band on the college market 
that is playing in our area. We need to con- 
sider what band would sell big with our 
students and the surroundings because we 
could never depend on the campus to sell 
out an event. Big Head Todd was coming 
here and they seemed to fit.” 

Ticket sales in the past have been lim- 
ited. “We depend on the outside $15 fee to 
help us make a profit,” Cernosia said. “If 
we gave unlimited tickets to students then 
students from University of Vermont 
would find a St. Michael’s student to buy 
tickets for them and so on. Right now I 
don’t know what the limit will be. Last 
year it was three tickets per student.” 

The concert will be held in Ross 
Sports Center. 

“The seating will be festival style,” 
said Cernosia. “The stage will be on the 
west end and the bleachers will be pulled 
out, but the floor will be festival. There 
will be no chairs on the floor.” 

Todd Mohr leads the trio, taking lead 
vocals, guitar, harmonica and piano. Rob 
Squires plays bass guitar and adds back- 
ground vocals. The band is rounded out by 
Brian Nevin, who plays drums and percus- 
sion and also adds background vocals. 

Their music has been described as 
“post folk rock” with traces of an REM 
influence. 





The Colorado based trio formed in 
1986 while the band members were attend- 
ing the University of Colorado. The 
band’s much talked about name is a tribute 
to their blues heroes, like Edie 
“Cleanhead” Vinson. It has nothing to do 
with Mohr’s hat size. 

“T’ve heard a few of their songs. 
‘Sister Sweetly,’ ‘Bittersweet,’ and ‘It’s 
Alright’ are definitely my favorites ... I 
recall a laid back feel to their music, like a 
Toad the Wet Sprocket,” said sophomore 
Justin Kunz. 

The band has already released four 
albums. The first two, 1989’s “Another 


Photo courtesy of Giant Records 
The members of Big Head Todd includes Brian Nevin, Todd Mohr and Rob Squires. The 
trio will be jamming in the Ross Sports Center in November 2. 


Mayberry, and “Midnight Radio,” released 
in 1990 were released on the band’s own 
independent label Big Records. Their 
Giant Records debut was the 1993 album 
“Sister Sweetly,” which went gold. Big 
Head Todd followed up with “live” in 
1993, which was a live album and 
“Strategem” in 1994 which was produced 
by the band. They were also featured on 
the 1995 Led Zeppelin Tribute album 
“Encomium” singing “Tangerine”. 

“I love their music and am really 
excited to see them on campus,” said 
senior Chantal Courville. 

Big Head Todd has been busy touring 


for the past few years. 

In addition to the 1995 Dave 
Matthews Tour and 1994 H.O.R.D.E., the 
guys opened for such acts as Sheryl Crow, 
Four Non-Blondes and have made appear- 
ances on the “Today Show,” Conan 
O’Brien and two appearances on David 
Letterman. 


Students opinions vary as to this 


year’s concert choice. 

“In the past we have had an offbeat 
band or performer. Big Head Todd and the 
Monsters are about as mainstream as they 
come. I am very disappointed with this 
year’s concert choice,” said junior Dan 
Peraino. 

“T just wish the whole campus had a 
say in what bands are brought here. There 
should be a list of possible choices circu- 
lated on campus and then there should be a 
vote,” said junior Michael Gerado. 

“Big Head means big fun,” said 
sophomore Eric Routhier. 

The opening group, Ugly Americans, 
from Austin, Texas, is touring in support of 
their 1995 Capricorn Records debut 
“Stereophonic Spanish Fly.” 

The six man band also has two other 
self titled albums: one on Fat Angel 
Records in 1993, and one on What Are 
Records? in 1994. 

“Big Head Todd is good,” said fresh- 
man David Armano, “the Ugly Americans 
are better.” 

Vocalist Bob Schneider, pianist David 
Boyle, vocalist/lead guitarist Max Evans, 
guitarist/vocalist Bruce Hughes, Bassist 
Sam McCarthy and percussionist/vocalist 
Dave Robinson, make up the band whose 
sound is a blend of rock, soul and funk. 

This will be the second time in three 
months that Ugly Americans play in the 
Burlington area. They played at Club 
Toast in downtown Burlington on August 


19. 


“Tt sounds cool,” said freshman 
Bridget Corbin. “I will probably go check 
them out.” 


Josh Brooks brings his folk music to St. Michael’s 


Along with canned corned beef hash, Josh enjoys Neil Young, poetry and coffee houses 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Senior Josh Brooks believes that there are 
feelings and experiences that can only be 
expressed through music. 
By Mandi Thibault 
Staff Writer 


The musical career of senior Josh 
Brooks began when he was a little boy in 
Panton, Vermont, singing along with his 
mother. 


He went on to play in a jazz band in 
high school, and now he has acquired 
modest fame amongst the St. Michael’s 
community. 

Brooks has been singing for most of 
his life, and has been playing bass guitar 
for about four years. For the past two 
years he has been writing his own songs. 
Brooks describes his style of music as 
folk. 

Last year he performed his first full 
show at a St. Michael’s coffee house. 

Brooks has been writing poetry ever 
since the third grade and started to write 
his own songs when he started playing the 
guitar. 

There are two main things that he said 
inspires him to write his lyrics. 

One is that there are certain feelings 
and experiences that you can not express 
better in any other way. 

The other is seeing someone else play 
a song and trying to get the feeling that 
they convey to the audience. 


“I want to be able to do it for the truth-_ 


fulness they express,” Brooks said. 
Brooks believes that music serves 
many purposes. 
“Tt is multifaceted. You can listen to it 
to calm down, when you are angry or 
ecstatic. There are so many different 


styles, anyone can do it and it has a lot of 
emotional value.” 

Brooks is majoring in English and ele- 
mentary education. After graduating he 
wants to teach in a small school in 
Vermont and play at coffee houses. 

Brooks is unsure as to whether or not 
the music industry is in his future. 

“No, not right now, I am not ambi- 
tious about it,” he said. “If I were to be dri- 
ven towards it it would be because of a 
reaction, if the people responded to it and 
wanted to hear it.” 

Brooks enjoys listening to many types 
of music including, folk, heavy metal, jazz 
and rap. 

The musician who has influenced him 
the most is Neil Young. He thinks about 
him when he has writer’s block, he said. 

Both of his parents have had an influ- 
ence on him also. His dad is a writer and is 
good at expressing himself. While his 
mother is very musical., he said. 

Brooks’ other influence is his uncle 
who lives in Los Angeles. His uncle is a 
singer and songwriter who got him inter- 
ested in writing poetry. His uncle once 
told him, “If you can write poetry then you 
can write lyrics.” 

Brooks came in second place at the 
St. Michael’s MLK Society’s talent show 


last year. He said that he loved it and that 
it was a lot of fun. 

“Tt was fun seeing other people play 
and perform,” he said. 

Dot Williams, the Director of 
Multicultural affairs and the head coordi- 
nator of the annual St. Michael’s talent 
show, said that Brooks had to be the best 
of the best in order to really impress the 
judges. 

Many students on campus are raving 
about Josh and his music. 

“He is very talented, and it seems 
like he is going somewhere. His music is 
really great. It speaks to everyone” junior 
Janine Harrison said. 

“He’s got a distinct presence to him 
when he plays. He has a good personality 
when performing. It is definitely a good 
thing. I like it a lot,” junior Brad Accettella 
said. 

Senior Ben Dyer agrees. “At last years 
Talent show he really grabbed the audi- 
ence. It’s was neat to hear that he wrote his 
own songs. Everyone I was with was real- 
ly impressed.” 

Brooks will be playing next at the 
Dessert Cabaret and Student Talent Show 
on Friday, October 18. The show begins at 
9 p.m. in the Green Mountain Dining 
Room in Alliot Hall. 
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Students travel to far away lands 


Faculty Focus 


Photo by Dan Scott 


Professor John Izzi 
Philosophy 


Favorite meal: Lobster 


Favorite pasttime: Transgressing 

Favorite comic strip: “I don’t like to laugh.” 

Favorite vacation spot: “I don’ t take vacations, I travel 
and at most at home as an ex-patriot.” 


Favorite ice cream: Cassis 


Favorite movie: “Theorama” 

Presidential favorite: William Jefferson Clinton. “TI 
believe his heart and mind are in the right, I mean left 
place. He is pro-making education accessible to every- 
one; pro-health care for all; pro-environment; pro-choice; 
pro-gay rights; in short, pro-everything good and whole- 


some for America.” 


Favorite quote/saying: “I am a lie, but I always tell the 


truth” -- Jean Croteau 





By Marianne Holland 
Staff Writer 

Senior Deb Cabral went to 
Spain to study abroad. Along 
with souvenirs she returned with 
many memories, including one 
about getting a horseback tour of 
a city near her host family’s 
home. 

Like so many others who 
study abroad, Cabral said, “It was 
the best five months of my life 
and if I could do it over, I would 
go for a year.” 

Study abroad provides stu- 
dents with the initiative and self- 
assurance that they need to sur- 
vive during and after college, 
said Kelly Cullins, the Director 
of the study abroad program. It 
also gives them a way to improve 
their foreign language skills, 
explore their ancestry and test out 
professions, she said. 

Senior Jennifer Araujo stud- 
ied in Bath, England during the 
spring “96 semester. “I wish 
every person I know could do 
this.” she said, “We formed 
friendships that will last a life- 
time that never would have hap- 
pened had we not gone abroad.” 

Ana Dongilio studied in 


Venezuela before she began 


studying at St. Michael’s. In 
spring of her junior year, she took 
her international studies one step 
further and went to study in 
Cannes, France. “Here I got my 
english, there I got my french,” 
she said. 





Dongilio said she learned 
about other cultures in both the 
U.S. and France. When doing 
international study she said, “you 
learn to interact with people of 
other cultures.” 

Senior Geordie McGarty 
went to Japan last semester. He 
choose Japan because he had 
been there once before, and also 
because he hopes to teach 


English there after graduation. 

“It was cool because I got to 
know people from all over. I 
became friends with people from 
Australia and Norway, and I am 
thinking of visiting them after I 
graduate,” he said. 

McGarty’s advice is to get 
started early if planning on going 
abroad. 

McGarty said the application 
one must fill out in order to go 
abroad was a lot longer than he 
had anticipated. 


“Tt was like applying for col- 
lege all over again,” he said. 

Those who would like to 
study abroad, but are concerned 
about the cost should know that 
75 percent of all financial aid 
they get from St. Michael’s and 
100 percent of all financial aid 
they receive outside of St. 
Michael’s goes with them when 
they study abroad. 

There will be many informa- 
tional meetings held this fall. 
The application deadline for 
studying abroad in the spring of 
‘97 is October 18. For more 
information, contact Cullins, at 
the Study Abroad office at 654- 
PE 23 


G.R.E.A.T. housing and BACCHUS encourage alcohol-free fun 


By Emily Pouliot 
Staff Writer 


For students under 21, St. 
Michael’s is an alcohol-free cam- 
pus. However, the school and 
some students have taken the 
policy a step further. 

St. Michael’s is emphasizing 
alcohol-free environments by 
establishing alcohol-free residen- 
tial areas and programs. The 
Alcohol Advisory Committee 
was formed to encourage alco- 
hol-free living and to offer pro- 
grams to students who do not 
wish to drink alcohol. 

It pulls together two pro- 
grams already on campus; the 
G.R.E.A.T. housing program and 
BACCHUS. It also serves to 
incorporate campus offices into 
its alcohol-free mission. 

Mine: > -*G.R.E.A-T.” ) \in 
GREAT housing _ stands for 
Growing Recognition of the 
Effects of Alcohol on Thinking. 


There are 207 students living in 
these alcohol-free areas. Their 


_requirement is_to sign a contract 


saying that they will not bring 
any negative effects of alcohol to 
the campus. 

Restricted G.R.E.A.T. hous- 
ing areas are located in Ryan Hall 
on 2nd North, Lyons Hall 2nd 
South, Joyce Hall 3rd South, 
Alumni 3rd North and South , 
the 3rd floor of Hodson Hall, 
townhouse 413 and in Senior, 
Salmon and St. Joseph’s Halls. 

A specific dry floor within 
an already-established dry dorm 
seems misleading, but these 
restricted dry areas have a sub- 
stantial following. 

Members say restricted dry 
housing works well. 

“G.R.E.A.T. housing has been 
here for about five years, but last 
year it took off,’ Allie Lavoie 
said. Lavoie is a sophomore and 
is in her second year with 
G.R.E.A.T. housing. 


GRAND RE-OPENING 
OF 


ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


Men’s Haircut Regularly $8. only $7.00 
with this Ad. 
Women’s Haircut Regularly $12. only $10.00 












Hours: Mon. 8-1 
Tues.-Fri. 8-6 
Sat. 8-3 


7 West Canal St. 
Winooski, VT 05404 
655-3373 


“Between this year and last 
year, participation has doubled. 
It guarantees there will be no 


‘alcohol or drinking in your living 


area. It’s just more of a choice 
for a living environment. There 
are a lot of misconceptions about 
this housing. We don’t go to bed 
at 10:00 p.m. every night. We 
do go out, but drinking, if you 
do it, is more a responsible deci- 
sion. So far it’s working well. 
People respect their contracts, 
and that’s cool,” Lavoie said. 

BACCHUS is an acronym 
for Boosting Alcohol 
Consciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students. 
It’s another student group that 
opposes the negative effects of 
alcohol. Members may be on or 
off-campus students. 

Members of BACCHUS do 
not have to live in restricted alco- 
hol-free areas. 

“BACCHUS is a close-knit 
group of people in a comfortable 
setting. We have events we do 
together,” Patrice Evers said. 
Evers lives in a G.R.E.A.T. hous- 
ing area, is a member of the 
A.A.C. (Alcohol Awareness 
Committee) and is co-president 
of BACCHUS. “The committee 
will be a connection for both 
G.R.E.A.T. housing and BAC- 
CHUS. It will make the campus 
aware of what we (BACCHUS) 
have to offer,” Evers added. 

The AAC “pulls the two 
groups together under one roof,” 
said resident director Megan 
Powers . “It’s a group of 
G.R.E.A.T. housing members 
and other concerned student 
members that want to have fun 
without alcohol. The AAC is 
talking about alcohol-related 
issues and members are putting 
themselves out there to model 
normalcy, so to speak.” 


Powers explained that AAC 
members are working on how to 
promote alcohol-free entertain- 
ment for the whole campus and 
how to best use the St. Michael’s 
resources, such as Student Life 
and Health Services. 


Saturdays. Powers said that 
groups of 20 to 50 people are 
coming for movie nights. 

A barbecue, kickball game 
and a mentor program for fresh- 
men put on by upperclassmen 
have taken place. 





At the first meeting there 
were representatives from BAC- 
CHUS and each of the nine 
G.R.E.A.T. housing areas. The 
purpose of the first meeting was 
to gather this core group, who 
would serve as liaisons to their 
communities and the AAC. 

In their next meeting, they 
will plan for an upcoming alco- 
hol awareness week coming in 
the end of October. They will 
begin planning the annual 
“Friday Night Dry” and various 
day trips. Ideas for day trips 
include going to Stowe, apple- 
picking and pumpkin-carving. 

Already there have been 
movie nights held in the Rat on 


“It’s another voice - to 
empower students who choose 
not to use or abuse alcohol,” 
Powers said. 

“The committee will give 
the school another place for stu- 
dents to go if they don’t want to 
go with the party crowd,” Evers 
offered. 

Evers believes that the pro- 
gram is a way for people to feel 
like they fit in without the drink- 
ing aspect.” 

“Tt will be more along the 
lines of awareness,” Lavoie said. 
“The committee will publicize 
programs, events, G.R.E.A.T. 
housing...it’s education and fun 
stuff.” 


Celebrate Coming Out Week. 
with the Ally Group 





Ally is an inclusive organization of students, faculty and staff who are openly support- 
ive of human and civil rights for lesbian/gay/bisexual people and their allies! 

In keeping with the mission of St. Michael’s College, the Ally group is dedicated to 
protecting and promoting the individual rights and human dignity of each person. Ally mem- 
bers believe that all people have the right to live honest lives free from harm and discrimi- 
nation, and that each of us is personally responsible for doing what we can to make the 
world a better, more just place. 

Ally will provide an open forum for discussion of issues that affect gay/lesbian/bisex- 
ual people as well as their friends and families, and will work to educate the St. Michael’s 
community about those issues. 


This week, come out as an Ally, and 
show your support for gays, 
lesbians and bisexuals! 


a i e 





Review 





By Rob O’Brien 
Guest Columnist 


Someone pass me a 
HANKSy, I was crying through- 
out the whole movie. 

Actually, I was crying 
because the movie, “That Thing 
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Rob Reviews “That Thing You Do,” starring Tom Hanks 


You Do,” did not do a thing for 
me. 

They didn’t even describe 
the “thing” that it is that she is 
doing. 

The thing I did was count the 
grains of sugar on my Sour Patch 
Kids candy and try to figure out 
what thing was growing in the 
hair of the lady that was sitting in 
front of me. 

Tom Hanks wrote and direct- 
ed his first and hopefully last 
movie. He also starred as the 
group’s (The Wonders) agent. 

The plot was worse than 
“Showgirls,” (so Ive heard). 
However, it had a similar impact 
to “Forrest Gump,” because Tom 
Hanks was actually playing the 
role of Forrest Gump when he 
was writing “That Thing You 


Do” and because everyone runs 
like Forrest out of the movie the- 
ater. 

I think when people told 
Hanks that they liked his script, 
they were referring to his cursive 
handwriting. 

The movie takes place in 
1964, where a group from Erie, 
Pennsylvania (eventually called 
The Wonders), writes a song 
called “That Thing You Do,” and 
the song becomes a hit. It was the 
fastest rising song ever on the 
Billboard charts. 

At first I thought the movie 
was a true story, which would 
make some sense, considering a 
third grader could think of better 
reasons for why Tom Hanks 
made his characters do the things 
they do. But it is not true. 


For example, the drummer of 
the group, Guy Patterson, was 
pretty much the main character. 
At the beginning of the movie, 
Tom Hanks got rid of the old 
drummer by showing him jump- 
ing over parking meters to music. 
The poor drummer boy eventual- 
ly got hung up on one of the 
meters and fell down and broke 
his arm. 

At times the movie gave me 
chills, but I think that was 
because the person next to me 
was putting ice cubes down my 
back. 

The movie was pretty much 
a two hour video of the song, 
because the song was played in 
it’s entirety at least eight times. 
However, I love the song and I 
have been singing it for days, 





much to the enjoyment of the 
people around me. 

Well, I’m not going to tell 
you anymore because I am sure 
everyone is going to run out and 
see the movie because no one lis- 
tens to me anyway. 

Mighty Ducks 3 is out, I'll 
bet a lot of quacks go see that 
one. 

Once again this is Rob 
O’Brien wasting his time so you 
can save a dime. 


Where it’s at 
“That Thing You Do” is cur- 
rently showing at Hoyts Cinema 
9 on Fayette Rd. in South 
Burlington on , and at Sony 
Theaters Nickelodeon on College 
Street in downtown Burlington. 


Students learn to give back to the community with M.O.V.E. 


By Leigh Hornbeck 
Staff Writer 


Seventy percent of St. 
Michael’s students participate in 
M.O.V.E. before they graduate. 
Many claim it is the most visible, 
most popular extra-curricular 
activity on campus. 

M.O.V.E.’s popularity is due 
in part to the Catholic mission at 
St. Michael’s. Director Ann 
Giombetti said, “We have quite a 
circle of people who come 
because its their religious belief 
that you should serve others.” 
She went on to say that M.O.V.E. 
tries to make students feel that 
they belong, regardless of their 
religious beliefs. Many of the 
volunteers give their time just 
because they like to do service 
work. 


“It may have nothing to do 
with their spirituality,’ Giombetti 
said. 

M.O.V.E. (Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts) involvement 
varies from a year-long commit- 
ment to volunteering on an occa- 
sional basis. Two programs 
requiring a substantial time com- 
mitment are Best Buddies, which 
pairs a St. Michael’s student with 
a child or adult from the area who 
is mentally challenged, and Little 
Brother/Sister, which unites stu- 
dents with children from the area. 

M.O.V.E.’s_ tutoring  pro- 
gram, for local children, is also 
an on going involvement. 
Playing volleyball at the correc- 
tional facility, spending time with 
senior citizens, or participating in 
after school games at area ele- 
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mentary schools are typically 
more accommodating to stu- 
dent’s schedules. 

M.O.V.E. is almost entirely 
student organized. Several of the 
directors since M.O.V.E.’s incep- 
tion eight years ago have been 
St. Michael’s graduates, as well. 
Each of the seventeen programs 
is coordinated by a core team, 
consisting of one to six mem- 
bers. 

Sophomore Regan Clover is 
on the Outdoor Volunteer Efforts 
team. O.V.E. is the newest addi- 
tion to the M.O.V.E. program. It 
is an environmental organization 
conceived and run by students 
who want to give back to the out- 
doors. 

“Our projects help the 
Earth,” Clover said. “We do trail 
and park clean-ups, deer count- 
ing, and assist the Fish and 
Wildlife service.” 

Planned so far this semester 
is a hike/clean up of Mt. 
Mansfield’s Halfway House trail, 
and building loon platforms. 
Clover said she also hopes to 
organize an extended service trip 
over spring break. 

Currently there are seven 
trips planned, as well as one dur- 
ing Christmas break and one in 
May. Choices are varied from 
Selma, Ala., to Hartford, Conn., 
and from New Orleans to 
Washington, D.C. A new oppor- 
tunity for M.O.V.E. this year is a 
trip to New York City working 
with AIDS patients. Previous 
years’ trips have been country to 
destinations like El Salvador. 

Extended service trips, 
which typically involve seven to 
nine students, do require volun- 
teers to pay for transportation, 
lodging, and meals. The cost for 
a bus trip is roughly $125; air 
travel, $250. M.O.V.E. tries to 
provide funds for students who 
cannot afford the fee. 

Junior Anna Patnode is on 
the core team for temporary 
relief, which concentrates its 
efforts on relieving hunger and 
homelessness. 

Volunteers make and serve 





Photo by Dan Scott 


Junior Kate Theiss aids Bea Lavigne in a game of bowling. 


dinner at St. John’s hall in 
Burlington twice a month, and 
serve dinner at the Salvation 
Army twice a month. Patnode 
doesn’t see any difficulty cross- 
ing any barrier that might exist 
between college students and the 
people they help. 

“Tt isn’t strange at all, you 
get a sense that they are just reg- 
ular people that have faced diffi- 
culties and setbacks. You realize 
that what they’ ve gone through is 
something that could happen to 
you or your family,” Patnode 
said. 

Concerned about offering 
permanent solutions instead of 
temporary relief, Patnode hopes 
to instigate letter writing cam- 
paigns to state and federal legis- 
lators to try to prevent cuts in 
welfare and childhood nutrition 
funding. 

Junior Kate Brooks has 
watched her already popular 
Little Brother/Sister program get 
even larger this semester. 


Twenty-two new volunteers 
were accepted, and although 
M.O.V.E. could pair a child with 
every new student that applies, 
Brooks wants to keep the number 
of students at about sixty. “Any 
bigger than that and we would 


lose the close, personal aspect of 


the program,” she said. Students 
must spend at least three hours a 
week with their little brother/sis- 
ter. 

The kids enjoy meals in 
Alliot, as well as special events 
that M.O.V.E. organizes, such as 
the upcoming visit to a haunted 
house in Huntington, Vt. 

Senior Meeghan Bird, 
extended service core team mem- 
ber, attributes M.O.V.E.’s popu- 
larity to the feeling students take 
away from volunteering. 

“People like to feel needed,” 
she said, “going into it, you 
might not realize how much 
you're going to get back, but the 
feeling you get in return for giv- 
ing is immeasurable.” 
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e ) Wednesday 


St. Michael’s sports- Men’s soccer 
vs. Plymouth State, 3:30 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Construction Joe, 
Stupid Club, 9:30 p.m. No cover 


Thursday 





St. Michael’s Sports- Women’s 
Soccer vs. New Hampshire College, 


3:30 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Jonathon 
Richman & his band, 7 p.m. $8 
(advanced), $10 (at the door) | 
Greyboy Allstars, 10 p.m. $10 


Friday 


IRIBAVIIUIRIE nS) 


CAILIENIDAIR 


Compiled by Margot LeSage 


Club Metronome- Greyboy Allstars, 
9 p.m. $10 


Mann Hall Auditorium at Trinit 
College- The Theatre Factory Presents 
a psychological thriller, “Wait Until 
Dark,” 8 p.m. $6 (at the door only) 





Flynn Theatre- Stephanie Grappelli 
Trio with Bucky Pizzarelli and John 
Burr, 8 p.m. “89 year-old Jazz legend” 
$28.50/$24.50/$12 


Williston Coffee House- Deby 
Pasternak, singer/songwriter, 8 p.m. 


Saturday 


St. Michael’s Sports- Men’s soccer 
vs. St. Anselm, 1:30 p.m. 

Women’s tennis vs. St. Anselm, 1:30 
p.m. 





Club Metronome- Best of Vermont 
Blues CD release party, 7-10 p.m. 
No cover, followed by Retronome, 
10 p.m. No cover 


Mann Hall Auditorium at Trinity 
College- The Theatre Factory pre- 


sents “Wait Until Dark,” 8 p.m. $6 
(door only) 


Flynn Theatre- George Winston, 
pianist, 8 p.m. $18.50 


Contois Auditorium- 14th Annual 
Quilt Show, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. $4 


Sunday 


Club Toast- The Specials 


Contois Auditorium- 14th Anuual 


Quilt Show, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. $4 


Mann H itori Trini 
College)- The Theatre Factory pre- 
sents “Wait Until Dark” 8 p.m. $6 
(door only) 


Monday 


St. Michael’s sports- Women’s Tennis 


vs. Merrimack, 1:30 p.m. 


Billings CC Theatre at UVM- 
UVM’s Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual 


Alliance is co-hosting author and 
activist Lani Ka’ahumanu, 7 p.m. 


ce Tuesday 


Flynn Theatre - Materclass w/ Pablo 
Moret, Aterballeto Ballet Master, 
Patrick Gymnasium, $10 (advanced), 
$12 (at the door) 


The drama department gets ready to take center stage 
This year the thespians of St. Michael’s hope to attract campus support 





By Leigh Hornbeck 
Staff Writer 


Senior Katie Huff compares theatre to 
life. “The more you learn, the more you 
you realize how much more there is to 
know,” she said. 

Sophomore Kellie Gardner and junior 
Maria Alsen speak of theatre as their pas- 
sion. 

All drama students on campus seem to 
share this enthusiasm. What many students 
want now is to share the love of their craft 
with more of the St. Michael’s community. 

There is a busy semester in the works 
for the St. Michael’s drama department. In 
addition to the main stage production of 
“The Dentist,” the Directing I class and 
theatre’s senior seminar students will be 
presenting smaller scale productions. 

Most of these will be in the green 
room in the basement of the McCarthy. 
Arts Center. The students usually prefer 
this space because of its intimacy. 
However,the room seats so few people that 
most of the students on campus do not get 
a chance to see the productions. 

Senior seminar and directing scenes 
also take place in the green room because 
of scheduling conflicts with the main 
stage. 

Professor Peter Harrigan said that this 
space is more like professional theatre, but 
to alleviate the problems at St. Michael’s, 
he suggests building a non-traditional 
space that will accommodate a bigger 
audience. 

There has not been the funding for 


this in the past, but it may be a possibility 
for the future. 

“President vanderHeyden was sur- 
prised we didn’t have a space of that kind 
when he toured the building,’ Harrigan 
said. 

Senior seminar students may choose 
to write, perform, direct, design, almost 
anything, said senior Jason Trevits. 

Trevits has written a play that he will 
direct for his senior seminar. He says the 
hardest thing about directing is knowing 
what questions to ask your actors. 

Trevits was attracted to it because he 
liked the idea of being on the other side of 
the stage. His play is about what goes on 
behind the scenes at a restaurant between 
the cooks and the waitstaff. 


“TI want to let people know that 


we’re here and we want to help. 
If you have creative ideas and 
want to put on a show, we’re 
here.” 

¢ Maria Alsen, Junior 


Trevits’ play will take place on the 
main stage in McCarthy instead of in the 
green room. He will avoid traditional the- 
ater by seating the audience on the stage 
on the same level as the actors. 

“T think theater should be interactive,” 
he said. 

Huff and senior Kerri Becker are co- 
directing “Women of Manhattan.” The 
play focuses on three women who went to 
college together and are still friends many 
tears later. 

“It’s about where they are now and 
where they need to be go with their lives,” 
Huff says. 

Seniors Kim Palson and Scott Jacobs 
are also in the senior seminar class this 
semester. Palson will direct a series of 
scenes incorporating dance, and Jacobs 
will be doing the lighting for “Women of 
Manhattan.” 

The Directing I class had auditions for 
“The Woolgatherer” last week, a two per- 
son play about a man and a woman who 
are very different from one another. As the 
play progresses the two find out get to 
know each other better. 

Each scene will be directed by a dif- 


ferent member of the eight person class. In 
December the students will direct scenes 
of their own choosing. 

The funding and support for these 
productions comes from the drama club, 
an organization funded by the Student 
Association. - 

“T didn’t even know we had a drama 
club until last year,” said president Maria 
Alsen. Her goal this year is to get the word 
out about the club . 

“T want to let people know that we’re 
here and we want to help. If you have cre- 
ative ideas and want to put on a show, 
we’re here.” 

Alsen would also like to see the club 
finance trips this year. Alsen is interested 
in seeing “Who’s Tommy” and the dance 
group “Stomp,” which are both coming to 
Burlington. 

Alsen was pleased to see between 
eight and 15 new faces at this semester’s 
introductory meeting. She says that the 
loosely organized club has about 35 mem- 
bers participating on and off. 

“T want to make it more unified this 
year,” she said. 

“The Dentist” is comedian del’ arte, 
the traveling sitcom of 17th century Italy. 
In written form, the play consists of a four 
page plot outline. It is up to the actors to 
create the dialogue and the action. 

Director Cathy Hurst wanted this 
fall’s mainstage production to be a 
comedy. 

“I chose the play because I thought 
the fall production this year should be a 
comedy, and because the students at St. 
Michael’s are good at improvisation and 
seem to enjoy doing it.” 

About 30 people auditioned for roles 
in “The Dentist.” Hurst added six charac- 
ters to the 11 principle role the scenario 
calls for. 

“All together, with students now 
working behind the scenes building the 
set, making the costumes, and hanging the 
lights, then other students running the 
show technically when we move into dress 
rehearsals, there will be about 50 students 
involved.” 

Junior Janine Harrison is one of the 
characters in “The Dentist.” This is her 
first main stage production. 

“It’s a lot of fun because it’s improvi- 





sational comedy. So, in rehearsals we are 
all really doing organized fun,” Harrison 
said. 

Rehearsals for “The Dentist” are four 
hours a day. The actors concentrate on lit- 
tle else, but in the end, want to share with 
outsiders this thing they feel so passionate 
about. 

However, the drama department often 
feels as if it is not given much media cov- 
erage. 

Gardner, Trevits, and Alsen all agree 
that word of mouth is the most common 
way to let people know about a play. 

Katie Huff recognizes that St. 
Michael’s theatre is primarily for the col- 
lege community, but she would like to see 
more people from the surrounding com- 
munities attend the shows. 

“T hope that many people come to see 
all of the productions, because so much 
talent goes into each one, and also because 
they are a lot of fun,” Harrison said. 

Professor Harrigan said, “The 
Defender is good because it reaches a 
broad base of students, though sometimes 
other news preempts arts coverage.” 

He is disappointed that the Burlington 
Free Press doesn’t offer more coverage 
although they are sent press releases and 
notices about St. Michael’s drama depart- 
ment productions. 

“The “Free Press” covers very little of 
the arts at all, so it is not only St. Michael’s 
that is left out,” he said. 

“The Dentist,” will premier on the 
20th of November, which is a Wednesday. 
The last show will be on the 24th, the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 
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tok oko took took koto kk 
BY MOON-GODDESS DEBRA GORGOS 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me, 
however you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


Libra (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

I never understood why Garfield the cat liked lasagna so 

much. I mean, why lasagna? What a weirdo. Anywho, 

your eating habits have been similar to those of the 

orange-furred freak. You must start appreciating the food 

that is in front of you. Try to eat foods of all different sorts 
_ of colors. Rub-a-dub-dub, pass the peas, baby! 

Scorpio (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
_ Lately, you’ve had your heart set on that certain someone, 
_ the same way Charlie Brown blushes over the little red- 
_ head girl. Don’t sweat it, if it is meant to be then it will be. 
- Being yourself key. The number 6 is in your future. 
Sagittarius (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Security means a lot to you. Kind of like the way Linus 

needs his blanket. This week you may feel a little lost in 

the crowd. Calling home is a good idea. Or shell out the 
_ extra cash and give that far away friend a ring (you can’t 
hear laughter through e-mail). Stay away from any kind of 

leafy vegetables this week. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 

Listen hear Pigpen, you are in serious need of a good scrub. 
Cleanliness is such a good trait. Now, hear this, before you 
_ leave your room smell yourself and make sure you don’t 
_ smell like the dumpster outside of Alliot hall. Good luck. 
Aquarius (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
_ Those that fall under the Aquarius sign tend to be charitable, 
“independent, broad-minded and original. However you also 
to be deluded, eccentric and isolated. Anyway, this week 
going to run into a little trouble. Just say, “huh, I have 

















oo (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) 

Okay, what’s the deal with attitude? Are you Mickey Rourke 

or Pollyanna? One minute you’re abrasive, the next you are 

passing out cupcakes. Split personalities are so unbecoming. 

You need where no else will be. Try the library. 

Aries (Mar. 21 - Apr. 19) 

It looks as if you are in for some swash-buckling, fun-lovin,’ 

double-dippin,’ horn-blowin,’ good ol’ fashioned fun. If any- 

one tries to get in the way of your good time, just say, 
“screw you stink-o head.” Sometimes people are mean 

_ because they are incapable of having fun. You could take the 

time to help such people, but hey the fun can’t wait. 

Taurus ( Apr. 20 - May 20) 

This week may be a little hectic for you. A headless chicken 

could probably look more relaxed than yourself, which isn’t 

easy when you don’t have a head. There is a cure for your 

frantic state: sleep, and lots of it. You need to be in a place 


where it is quiet and not crowded with people. Try the library. 


Gemini (May 21 - June 20) 

My mom once said, “a frown is a smile that’s upside 
down.” What does that mean? It’s makes no sense. I 
think she means that “every cloud has a silver lining.” 
That doesn’t really make any sense either. Oh forget it. 


Cancer (June 21 - July 22) 


This week you are going to receive some good news. Feel 
free to dance around like those cousins on “Perfect 
Strangers.” 
that you got a “C” on a test you thought you bombed. Or 
maybe you will win the lotto...yeah right. 
Leo (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
The great thing about Leos is their tenacious spirit. Others 
will sometimes try and rain on your parade, just poke them 
_ with your umbrella. You could take the time to try and 
teach such people the importance of a good time, but let’s 
face it folks, the fun cannot wait. 
Virgo (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
_ According to Calvin and Hobbes, “there is treasure every- 
where.” So start opening your eyes and realize that there is 
beauty and wonder all around you (except of course for the 





babat. you’re saying, uhbh..” and you should be alright. 


That was a great show. The news could simply be 
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Campus Speaks 


Culturally, what is best about the city of 
Burlington? 





















“7 like to see all 
the weirdoes on 
Church Street.” 


“T like the hard- 
core scene and 
the pigeons.” 








ere 


Hale H. Hack 
Junior 



















*“Vero”’ 
Sophomore 








“T like Church 
Street because it 
reminds me of 
Europe in the 
16th century.” 


“T think 
Burlington has a 
diverse culture 
that’s in a beauti- 
ful setting, which 
makes it per- 
fect.” 





Monica Oldakowski 
Sophomore 


Megumi Horikawa 
MATESOL Student 


“Culture-smul- 
ture.”’ 


“There are dif- 
ferent types of 
people and 
because of the 
diversity there’s 


a lot more to 
99 





Bob J. . ares 
Junior 


Jennifer Deane 
freshman, 





By DJ cRAIG mITCHELL 


* SUCK ** Not Bad *** Mixed bag 






kk *k*x* Devastating 





*k*k** Great 





























Nirvana 
From the Muddy Banks... 


DGC *KKn** 


This CD was purchased at a local, but, corporate music outlet, the kind that sells a CD for outrageous 
prices when it only cost cents to make. And, it was sold to me by a middle aged woman who probably 
thinks that Nirvana is just another word for extreme ecstacy. Now, her age, in general, is not the issue. 
The issue is that this band, and many others, are being put on display like strange fish in ponds, and I’m 
not psyched about it. 

The woman behind the counter represented the zoo keeper and was guiding me to the secret room to 
see this special kind of freak that has just been discovered. She may not know much about it, and would 
probably hide it from her kids, but, for the almighty dollar... She, the chain she works for, and the record 
executives, who are ultimately more at fault than the entire lot, are more concerned about the money to 
be made than artistic integrity and the anger that spews from every note of this collection. 

It is obvious the pain that Kurt was going through as you sit with this one. From the screaming “Intro”, 
to the temper tantrum of “Lithium”, you can hear that he wasn’t a musician or a singer. He was just a man 
who needed a way to deal with this screwed up society that we live in. You can tell that he was the kid 
everyone picked on high school. His homelife was probably one that only allowed him to sniff the flow- 
ers rather than grab one every now and then. 

Kurt was an honest guy, trying to be honest in a world of lies. And, they’re still lying to him. Critics in 
every newspaper and magazine across the country giving this collection great reviews, when, if Kurt were 
still alive, that would not be their view. It’s not about the music, man, it’s about the emotion and the noise 
it brings. It’s about Kurt giving the finger to those folks just checking out the freaky fish in the ponds. 

Ulitmately, I guess what I am trying to say is stay away from this one if you are only on Kurt’s trip to 
feel sympathy for his death/suicide or because you want to study what kind of a freak he really was. It’s 
not about how intellectual you can feel for analyzing this, it’s an avante garde painting that you may not 
understand. And, it’s okay that you don’t understand. Kurt would’ve been too busy worrying about his 
depression than whether you understood or not. 

Until next week: Like ice cream, love is love no matter what the flavor. 
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SPORTS 





Men’s and women’s rugby dominate their 
competitors this weekend on the 300’s field 





teh RE 


Photo by Kristin Scott 








The women’s varsity and junior varsity rugby teams played University of Maine-Farmington Saturday on the 300’s field. The varsity team won 20-5 while the junior varsity won 12-5. 


MAD RIVER GLEN 


IN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
Terrain 


Before 10/31 After 10/31 
Midweek 95 125 
(Monday-Friday except Christmas Week) 
6 Day 200 225 
(Everyday except Saturday Including Holidays) 


Full Season Pass $300 


(Unlimited use) : ; 


Student passes available tp anyone enrolled as a full time student at a 
recognized school or college. Valid Student ID is required for special rates. 


Ski Mad River Glen for 


Become a campus representative for Mad 
Glen. Sell passes to your friends and earn 
for free. Call to find out more. 





Photo by Kristin Scott . 2 
For more information, call 802-496-3551 


St. Michael’s Junior Todd Hollrock powers by a defender. Men’s rugby won their match Saturday against Providence, 15-7. htpp:/, ‘www. ma driverglen. com 
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By Dan Gruner 
Columnist 


A Baltimore Orioles fan’s 
response to the uproar over 
Roberto Alomar spitting on 
umpire John Hirschbeck, epito- 
mizes how demented some sports 
fans have become. 

As Alomar took the field in 
game two of the playoffs, the fan 
stood proud, erecting a sign say- 
ing, “Get off Alomar’s back, he 
isn’t O.J., Irvin or Tyson.” 

No, he certainly is not, but 
his actions are still inexcusable. 

It is obvious that Alomar’s 
temper-tantrum isn’t as severe as 
other athletes’ antics, but his dis- 
respect for umpires has damaged 
the game. 

People say baseball isn’t 
what it used to be, and it is not. 

But Alomar is not the only 
guilty player in the league. 

Billy Martin kicked dirt on 
umpires’ shoes in his managing 
years, which was humorous in a 
way, but it has escalated to a new 
level. 

Alomar, along with repeat 
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The Sports Corner f é 
Alomar-like antics are hurting pro sports; 
students win amateur golf tournament 


offenders like Albert Belle are 
constantly jumping in umpires’ 
faces barking and moaning over 
meaningless calls, when they 
should be on his way back to the 
dugout. 

What is the league doing 
about these actions? Not much. 

Alomar received an all to 
familiar slap on the wrist from 
American League president Gene 
Budig with a five game suspen- 
sion. 

The suspension, according to 
league rules, can only be served 
during the regular season. So 
Alomar can, and has, played in 
the playoffs. 

Big deal. Alomar has to sit 
out the first five games next year, 
which has virtually no meaning. 

Why is it that sports fans 
show such great support for 
idiots such as Alomar and oth- 
ers? And there are plenty of oth- 
ers. 

Take Dennis Rodman for 
instance. 

Incredible basketball player 
and a complete jerk. Despite his 
ridiculous appearance and _atti- 


tude, his face appears all over 
advertisements. Is this who the 
NBA wants as one of its main 
spokesmen? I doubt it. 

Michael Jordan seems a 
much more fitting image. Classy, 
down to earth, and not covered 
with tattoos, walking around 
New York City in a wedding 
dress. 

Professional sports needs to 
start taking more severe action 
towards these instances that are 
occurring far too often. If not, we 
are going to see more fans hold- 
ing signs supporting these meat- 
heads who call themselves pro- 
fessional athletes. 


Amateur Golf 

A week ago on Sunday, a 
group of St. Michael’s students 
hit the links in a local golf tour- 
nament, and provided some 
rather impressive play. 

It came down to a two-hole 
playoff, which ended in chip off 
after two St. Michael’s teams 
stayed tied through 20 holes. 

Senior Kevin Schirf’s clos- 
est-to-the-pin chip from about 50 


yards away won himself, and 
seniors Jon Albano, Mike 
Balestra and George Sliney, the 
championship in the best-ball 
tournament. 

The second place finishers, 
Mike Madden, Tom Pavao, Craig 
Shinvert and Matt Wall didn’t go 
down without a fight though. 

Wall smashed his putter after 
missing the hole by a large mar- 
gin on the 18th, but Pavao kept 
his team in it by sinking a 20 ft. 
putt, send the match to a playoff. 

Each team hung tough, tying 
on the first playoff hole. After 
also tying the second, a chip off 
was held. 

After Sliney and Albano 
muffled shots, Schirf laid the ball 
up on the green to win it. 


A Few Quick Notes: 

The odds are looking pretty 
good for the Rangers this. year 
with Messier and Gretzky back 
on the ice together. The odds for 
the Bruins are not so good. 

Chris Boisse: deadbeat cad- 
die award. Jim Hogan: Most cre- 
ative use of a tournament prize. 


Field hockey’s Mandee Galbraith and Tara Clarke are 
first-team All-Americans for last season’s performance 
Stars cite this year’s team success as ee iis thrill over eae aemacvements 


By Bill McKinnon 
Staff Writer 


The title All-American is one 
most coveted by college athletes. 
It is the highest standard one can 
achieve for their sport, and it rep- 
resents nothing less than excel- 
lence. 

Well, the St. Michael’s field 
hockey team, already drowning 
in overwhelming achievements, 
includes two All-Americans in 
center-midfielder, Mandee 
Galbraith and right-inside for- 
ward, Tara Clarke. 

The All-American team is an 
end-of-the-season award, which 


on haircuts with Mary, 
Connie, Beth and Terry 





is chosen by a panel of five 
coaches. At the beginning of the 
season each field hockey coach 
submits a list nominating a few 
players on their team. 
Throughout the season the coach- 
es on the committee watch the 
nominated girls play, and then 
discuss them with the other 
coaches on the panel. 

All the players are then 
ranked. The top 11 go on the first 
team, and the next 11 go on the 
second team. 

Clarke and Galbraith were 
both named to the first team for 
last season. 


Clarke, a senior from 
Swampscott, MA was the team’s 
leading scorer. 


Galbraith, a senior from 
Sherrill NY, was a top play 
maker, characterized by Coach 
Ann Adams as the team’s “quar- 
terback.” 

“Tara is our top scorer and 









13 W. Center St., Winooski 


55-2423 


* Pizza * Calzone * Hot Subs + Pasta Dishes 





Photo Pete Rich 


Mandee Galbraith and Tara Clarke were named to the first team All-America 


for last season’s performance. 

has excellent ballhandling skills,” 
Adams said. “Mandee doesn’t do 
as much scoring, but she’s a ver- 
satile midfielder. After the games 
coaches come up to me all the 
time and say ‘your number 
eee is a great ie a mi 


152.00 OFF Any Large Pizza 


With coupon ¢ Expires 10/31/96 
1 Papa Franl’s « 13 W. Center St, Winooski 
655-2423 


u 


qa---- 


$1.00 OFF Any Pasta Dish 


With Coupon « Expires 10/31/96 
Papa Frank’s ¢ 13 W. Center St, Winooski 
655-2423 


$1.00 OFF Any Calzone 


With Coupn ¢ Expires 10/31/96 
1Papa Frank’s + 13 W. Center St, Winooski: 


Sl ett eileen telltale tet tete tenet 


Both Clarke and Galbraith 
downplayed the significance of 
their award and attempted to 
deflect the questions more 
towards the team’s accomplish- 
ments. They agreed that being an 
All-American was great, but they 
said their biggest thrill so far was 
beating the University of 
Vermont for the second year in a 
row, proving that last year’s vic- 
tory was not a fluke. 

Clarke and Galbraith said 
they play very well together, as 
does the whole team. “We’re a 
very cohesive unit,” Clarke said. 

Galbraith said, “About 
eleven of us have been together 
for three or four years. We kind 
of know each other’s moves.” 

This season has been a suc- 
cess for the field hockey team 
which is 6-2 overall and 4-1 in 
the NE-10. 





le Bo gor ‘is sec- 
ond on the all-time scoring 
list.. She is nine goals shy of 


Nicole Cremo’s record of 4] 
goals scored. 


‘Volle ball 


6-8 overall, 1-6 NE-10) 
The Lady Knights have 
swept St. Lawrence twice, but 
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White-water rafting through the eyes of a student 


The Defender’s Nicole Serfes recounts her adventure on the Hudson River 


By Nicole Serfes 
Guest Columnist 


It is 6:30 a.m. on 
Saturday. It’s cold and dark. A 
bus full of students, barely 
awake, is on its way to make an 
attempt at white-water rafting. 

Though most of the students 
are asleep, some of us are kept 
awake by the anticipation. 

The sun is rising over the 
mountains, and thin clouds wash 
over the rivers. 

Junior Jen Davis says she is 
excited, but nervous at the same 
time. 

Our group. arrives at 
Adventure Sports Rafting 
Company Inc. in Indian Lake, 
NY, just outside of Speculator. 

We are greeted by two indi- 
viduals who invite them into a 
small gift shop to sign the liabili- 
ty forms. We are then taken into 
the back room where we receive 
the necessary white-water rafting 
garb, which includes a wet-suit, 
windbreaker, booties, life pre- 
server and a trusty yellow helmet. 

“You’re supposed to look 
like a morning sausage,” yell the 
guides, and we do. Everyone 
looks the same in their blue wet- 
suits, windbreakers, orange life 
preservers and yellow helmets. 
We are now ready to conquer the 
rapids. 

“Don’t ever stand up in the 
water. If anyone is wearing cot- 
ton, including underwear, we 
suggest you take it off,” the 
guides inform us. They tell us 
that cotton retains moisture, caus- 
ing a constant chill. They also 
say the currents are strong 
enough to knock us down and 
drown us. 

Several students stop to pose 
for pictures, using waterproof, 
throw-away Kodak cameras, 
before boarding the big blue 
school buses that will drop us off 
at the river. 

Each group chooses a guide 
and sets out, carrying their raft 
down to the river. Nerves and 
excitement start to kick in. 

The guides explain their 
commands: “all forward, all 
back!” They ask if we all under- 
stand. 

Our guide is “Guy” Howard, 
a New York state trooper who is a 
river guide in his spare time. 
Guy gives us the command, 
“ALL FORWARD,” and we're 
off. 

Guy explains to us that we 
will be rafting for 17 miles, the 
first few on Indian river, and the 
rest on the Hudson. 

The rivers are Class III, a 
good river pace for beginners, 
and “guaranteed fun for all,” at 
least, according to the company’s 
brochure. 

We hit our first set of rapids. 
When no one falls out, smiles of 
satisfaction are visible on all 
members of the group. 


Guy starts singing some 
country songs. 

We continue down through 
the rapids past the gorgeous 
scenes of the Adirondack 
Mountains. . ; 

There isn’t a cloud in the 
sky. The leaves have started to 
change color. A photographer is 
sitting above the rapids in a tree 
taking our picture, which is later 
offered to the group for a small 
fee. 

Guy guides us through the 
raging waters of Blue Ridge Out, 
which turns out to be our favorite 
part of the river. This rapid is 


surrounded by several hundred 
feet of granite along the sides of 
the river. It’s long and quick with 
enough rocks to make it difficult 


to steer through, but don’t limit 
the speed of the raft. 

We reach a calmer part of the 
river and Guy tells us we can 
jump out and swim if we want. 
Most of us do, but a few people 
stay in the raft. 

I jumped off and shortly 
afterwards wonder, WHY?!! 

The water is cold, to say the 
least. My suit fills with water, 
which Guy says is supposed to 
happen. After the initial shock 
wears off, two of my raft mates 
and I float with the current for a 
while, not forgetting to take a few 
snapshots along the way. Guy 
finally pulls us back into the raft, 
and we continue on our journey. 

At about 4 p.m. we finish our 
rafting expedition. No one fell 





out of the boat the whole day 
(although Guy tried numerous 
times to steer us into an occasion- 
al rock in hopes of knocking 
someone out—Good ‘ol Guy.). 

We carry our rafts up from 
the river and deflate them. We 
board the buses and head back to 
the office. Once back, we strip 
ourselves of the cold wet-suits 
and slip into warm comfortable 
clothes. 

At the end of every rafting 
trip, the owners and guides host a 
barbecue of steak, potatoes, 
coleslaw, bread and, of course; 
hot drinks. We dine like we are 
mountain men and mountain 
women. We thank our guides and 
head back to the bus. 

Junior Jon McKenzie, who 
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Photo by Nicole Serfes 
St. Michael’s students partook in a white-water rafting trip Saturday on the Hudson River. Columnist Nicole Serfes gives a first-hand account of the class III rapids. 


did fall out of his raft, said that 

the trip was very exciting and 

informational about the area. 
Some students, including 


' myself, expected the trip to be 


more scary and dangerous than it 
was, but were still happy with the 
trip. 

Guy said that the rapids are 
more fierce in the springtime, and 
most of our group agreed that we 
would definitely do this again, 
particularly in the spring. 

It is 7:30 p.m. Saturday. It is 
now again dark and getting cold- 
er. And a bus full of students are 
mostly asleep... 

For more information on 
white-water rafting call 1-800- 
441-RAFT or talk to Todd Wright 
about Outdoor Recreation trips. 


oe 
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At a calm point in the river, students were encouraged by their guides to take a dip. Juniors Jason Becker and Tom Carney made the most of their opportunity. 


Recreation 


Resource 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 


The Outdoor Program 
offered two evening hikes on 
September 27th, one to Camel’s 
Hump and the other to Mt. 
Mansfield. The evening hikes 
have been so popular that anoth- 
er hike to Mt. Mansfield was 
offered on October 4th. Forty- 
four students went white-water 
rafting on the Hudson River in 
New York on Saturday. 

This coming Columbus Day 
weekend, there will be a trip to 
the Gothic in the Adirondacks. 
Check with Todd Wright to see if 
this trip is filled. 

Eleven couples took part in 
the Ballroom Dance class on 
Thursday night. Anyone inter- 
ested in learning a specific style 
of dance, like the Rhumba or 
Cha-Cha, there is a schedule of 
what kinds of dance will be 
taught teach night. To take one 
class is $15.00 per class, per cou- 
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Golf Team works against nature 
Short fall season hurts team’s competitiveness 


By Casey Ross 
Staff Writer 


Vermont. Its climate lacks 
the leniency necessary to 


embark on a consistent and 
successful college golfing 
career. 

With little time available 
to practice and prepare before 
snowy weather, the golf team 
consistently finds itself hard 
pressed to develop a chemistry 
that will lead to a champi- 
onship. 

“Players have to get here 
ready to play in the fall,” 


ple. coach Ernie Guilman said. 
Guilman said students 
arrive at St.Michael’s at the 
beginning of September, and 
most of the major golf tourna- 
ments are over by the month’s 


Today is the last day to 
sign up for the Men’s and 
Women’s Indoor Soccer tourna- 
ment. Play will begin on 


October 16. There will be a cap- 
tains’ meeting on October 10. 


EW aie Uh pee Joa 3159 AY 


EXTENDED SERVICE TRIPS INFORMATIONAL MEETINGS 


Learn about volunteer opportunities for a week of service 
outside of Vermont during Winter, Spring or Summer breaks. 


Wed., Oct. 16 and Thurs., Oct. 17 
6:00 - 7:00 pm 
Upper Room of the Chapel 


* You only need to attend one meeting ° 
applications will be available 


SPONSORED BY MOVE 
For more information, contact. the MOVE Office in Alliot Hall 





In this short period of 
time golfers must adapt to the 
pressures of tournament golf, 
regain form that may have 
weakened over the summer, 


take on a full load of classes, 
while managing practice time 
at Burlington Country Club for 
five days a week. 

Despite the limitations of 
time and climate, this year’s 
golf team, comprised of Dave 
Mersch, Jeremy Goulet, 
David Loveless, John Coyle 
and Colin Mulready, and 
Christian Park, have done 
well. 

Goulet led the team four 
out of five times this season. 
The Knights came in first in 
the Goss tournament at the 
University of Vermont. 

Their seasons ends today 
at Middlebury. 
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Disabled swimming program teaches independence, equality 
Founder Bob Gobin aims to offer opportunity to both students and instructors 


By Holly Robinson 
Staff Writer 


For four years now at St. 
Michael’s, volunteers have been 
helping people break the bound- 
aries of physical disability. 

The Adapted Swim program 
provides one on one swimming 
instruction for local people with a 
wide range of disabilities. It is 
taught by a staff that is com- 
posed of people who don’t 
receive pay or college credit for 
their efforts. 

The program is the brain- 
child of Bob Gobin. 

Gobin taught an adaptive 
physical education course at the 
University of Vermont. 
However, the program was can- 
celled when he retired in 1992. 

He wanted to continue sery- 
ing people with disabilities, so he 
brought the program to St. 
Michael’s. 

The fifty students in the pro- 
gram range in age from 5 to 79. 
Their disabilities are so varied 
that Gobin describes them as 
“infinite.” 

No one is turned away based 
on disability, and there is a wait 
list for the lessons. 

The students participate in 
two 30 minute sessions that are 
held every Monday night, the 
first beginning at 6:45 and the 
second, after a fifteen minute 
break, at 7:30. The free program 
runs from Sept. 30 to Nov. 25, 
and over 75 percent of this year’s 
participants are returnees. 


It is the second year for 
Mary Stearns and her daughter 
Chrissy. “She has a hard time 
transitioning,” says Stearns. 

She believes it is a good 
opportunity for her child to be 
with other people, while at the 
same time participating in an 
activity she enjoys. 

Shelley Kessler’s son Daniel 
is in the program for the first time 
this year. She learned of it from 
her son’s physical therapist. 

Mother and son were both a 
little frightened at the first lesson, 
but Kessler says she would like 
Daniel to learn “independence in 
the water,” and to be with other 
people rather than hanging onto 
his parents. 

The staff of volunteers are 
mostly from St. Michael’s, but 
also include UVM students and 
various community members. 

The 25 instructors are each 
assigned two students that they 
work with in the two separate 
sessions. 

The volunteers themselves 
have different skill levels. Some 
are not very experienced, while 
others are certified Red Cross 
instructors. 

“They have to want to serve 
people,” said Gobin. 

There are also supervisors 
who assist in the training of 
instructors, but do not teach stu- 
dents. 

The staff is trained, before 
the start of the program, for two 
weeks with three hour sessions. 
The training continues through- 


out the program with in-service 
meetings, where the instructors 
discuss the progress of their stu- 
dent and any problems they have 
encountered. 

Instructors are also responsi- 
ble for the assessment of their 
students’ progress and for making 
their lesson plans. 

Gobin said that the students 
aren’t the only ones to learn from 
the program. “Something hap- 
pens to the staff,” he said. “It 
changes them. They see folks 
with disabilities not as labels, but 
as people.” 

Much of the staff recruiting 
is done through word of mouth. 

The program also receives 
help from M.O.V.E., which does 
a great deal of the organizational 
work. The office helps with 


Kerri Forrest uses experience to take charge as 
leader of the St. Michael’s volleyball team 


Coach’s Choice: 


*Each week, a St. Michael’s head coach will be asked to 
choose a player that should be recognized for their team 


spirit, leadership by example, and tenacity on the playing 
field. That player will then be recognized in this weekly 


column. 


By Dan Aspell 
Staff writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
volleyball team has seen its share 
of success over the past years. 

Kerri Forrest, a senior, has 
been around to enjoy that suc- 
cess. This is her fourth year as a 
member of the volleyball team. 

In 1994, Forrest’s sopho- 
more year, the team went to the 


ECAC championships in New, 


York City. However, post-season 
action is not new to Forrest. 

She attended North Reading 
High School in Massachusetts. 

As a senior and captain of 
her high school volleyball team, 
she competed in the state finals 
against Medway. 

“Over the past four years I 
have learned a lot from playing 
volleyball at the collegiate level,” 
said Forrest. 

“I hope I can use my experi- 


ence to help the younger play- 
ers.” 

Playing volleyball for seven 
years has given Forrest a strong 
grasp of the game. 

“Determined, focused and 
knowledgeable,” said Rick 
Gouse, head coach, describing 
Forrest. “She really understands 
the game.” 

Being the leader of a team is 
not easy. “Kerri leads by exam- 
ple,” said teammate Nicki 
Brown. “On the court Kerri is in 
control of her own game and she 
keeps the team in control. She 
gets our head back in the game.” 

Forrest is an outside hitter. 
“T hit in the front row and dig in 
the back row,” she - said. 
“Occasionally, I will set if they 
need me.” 

“She’s good at what she 
does,” said Annalyn Gilchrist, a 
junior and third-year player. 
“She’s good at passing. She is 


very skilled.” 

“We graduated four starting 
seniors last year, so we are a pret- 
ty young team,” said Forrest. 

“We are small, but talented. 
We started out slow, but I think 
we have finally figured out what 
will work best. Watch for our 
performance to improve.” 

Behind every good player 
there is a good coach. 

Rick Gouse has coached 
Forrest all four years. 

Both Brown and Gilchrist 
agree that Gouse is very dedicat- 
ed to the team. 

“He has made many sacri- 
fices for us,” said Brown. He has 
a great deal of knowledge and it 
has brought him success.” 

Molly Ball is the new assis- 
tant head coach for the volleyball 
team. 

Forrest said, “She is a tal- 
ented coach and an important 
addition to the team.” 

The team is currently 5-8 
overall, with a 1-6 record in the 
NE-10. 

The team’s, and Kerri’s, 
final home game will come on 
November 9 against Albany at 
2:00 pm. Most of the time before 
that will be spent in tournament. 





mailings, processing applica- 
tions, and recruiting instructors. 

Gobin is grateful for their 
help and credits Ann Giombetti, 
director of community services, 
with doing a “super job.” 

Along with crediting 
Giombetti, he gives high praise to 
Zaf Bludevich, assistant director 
of athletics, whom he first con- 
tacted about bringing the pro- 
gram to St. Michael’s. 

As Gobin puts it, Bludevich 
is “the busiest man on campus,” 
but still attends sessions as a 
supervisor and helps with organi- 
zational efforts. 

Gobin’s main goal is to serve 
those who don’t normally have 
opportunities like this. 

He is not interested in turn- 
ing it into a credit bearing course 









Photo by Dan Scott 
Retired UVM professor Bob Gobin runs a swimming program for the physically disabled at St. Michael’s. 


like the one he taught at UVM, 
though he admits it could be of 
value in that respect. 

Even though it is not for 
credit, Gobin said _ student 
instructors could use it as a type 
of practicum or internship, 
because it does provide a learning 
experience. 

“They come to learn who 
they are”, he said of the instruc- 
tors. 

For the students, it is a 
social activity, a time to be with 
other people and have fun with- 
out their disabilities getting in the 
way. 

Gobin’s wife Alice, who is 
involved in the organization of 
the program, said “Everybody’s 
pretty much the same in the 
water.” 
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Kerri Forrest was pointed out by her coach as an athlete who exempli- 
fies team spirit, leadership by example, tenacity on the playing field. 


